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ABSTRACT 

Designed to used in ccnjunctioB with th^ 
curricuium and procedurAl materials of the three instructional 
components in the Peseard'h for Better SchooiV (RES) career education 
program^ this serie's of administrative guides i#' cottposed of four 
ite4RS* The BBS introductory isanu^l explains ex^ecience-bafe^jd career 
education (EBCE) and the PBS approach to CBCE* The impleft tntation 
planning guide presents the basic steps for Iccal school ^ 
administrators and staff to fellow to install PES career education 
and an overvitw of the^*RBS approach tc the im piemen tatixn and 
diffusion ck the program* In addition, comments on procedures, 
anticipated outcomes, and suggested timelines are given with each 
step* The conceptual guid^ examines educational and social issues 
underlying the PBS program tc provide local develolt^ers with 4n 0 
awareness of the scope of the problem and of the context and 
limitations of the BBS approach* Ifce final item, the^KBS ev*iiuation ^ 
planning manual, focuses on procedures and issues central to planning 
the evaluation of an educational program* (LRA) 



♦ he^ro duct ions supplied by EDRS- are* the best that can be made ♦ 

♦ frota the original docume^it* • ♦ 
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RHSF.ARCH FOR BKITUR S(:mK)l.S, ' lNCORK)RATEn (RBS), is*a private, 
non prof ic t^iuational research laboratory KKated in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
RBS CARIU-R F.nUCATrON* IS part of a series of currituluni and* prwcdural 
materfals deveK>ped by the' RUS Career 1-dutation Prt>gram (l.ouis M. Maguire, 
.Direetorl for a pil*)t project in expericMice based career education (EBC^E). 
Additional materials in this series include:^ ^ 

* rbs(:arhi:r y)U(:Ai ION: (.oncupi ualcjuIde 

.RBSCA4lEliR EI)UC:ATK)N: IMPIXMENT^U)N PLANNING GUIDE 
RBS(:AK»:*^R^ EVAUJATk)N GUU)E 

RBS(:ARI:UR UI)U(:A riON <^;ik pr4>arc^^^^ UaroiK 
© Research tor Better Sc1uh>Is» liicorporateiK May 1975. 
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RbminiiTRitTiui guides 

RBS CAREER EDUCATION i» a program for high school students and a 
prognOh to help schools organize for continuing career education develop- 
ment efforts. It is one result of the efforts sponsored by 'the U.S. Office of 

Education and thd Nationar' Institute -6f Educatioo to explore new 
approaches to improving student career development and providing sohoolt 

, with the necessary support to implement a|)d attapt these approaches. ^ 

RBS CAREER EDUCATION, was pilot-tested in Philadelphia for three 
years. The pilpt.test demonstrated the program's effectiveness in in^roving * 
students' academic skills, career matunty. md attitddes toward learnitig, as 
wefl as its effectiveness in stimulating aiwl organizing tchool-community 
codperative action towlird further development/ at a reasonable cost. * 

RBS CAREER EDUCATION involves the* introduction of three instruQ- 
tional conlponents into the high school curriculum:, CAREER DEVELOP- 
MENT. CAREER GUIDANCE, an^ the AOi^DEMIC RESOURCE CE^ITER. 
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The RBS CAREER EDUCATION LIBRARY contains information on 
procedures to organize and operate these three components. The four 
ADMINISTRATIVE GUIDES in the LIBRARY desjcrjbe the general charac- 
teristics and background of the program, as well as procedures for planning 
prograni implementation and evaluatk>n. The four GUIDES are: 

RBS CAREER EDUPATION V 
,RB.SCAR£Bfl EDUCATION: CONCEPTUAL GUIDE 
RBS CAREER EDUCATION: IMPLEMENT ATfOW PLANNING GUIDE . 



RBS CAREER EDUCATION: EVALUATION GUID 



TABLi: Ol CONTl-NTS 



i><fR<)iHKrri()N . . ♦ 

♦ ■ T * 

^ (^aircr i'UUualit)!! is an iHlucauoiial t^forni iiiovcnicnt (O improve tlit* 
1 arte! tlovi lopiucnt ^1 youth ami adultsWlBS ("aRFUR FJ)U(:A'rK)N \% a 
<lcinoiisuaKHl. cHixtivc progr;4^i for high schiH>l Htuilcnts, developed as 
pan of ail rlfi>ri sponsored by the National Institute of tdueation (NIK). 
The program tnvoh((:s the intriHluction of fhree instruetional eoniponents 
into 4^ir school cui^iiiKiiu; (lafeer Developnieiit, Ciireer iJuidame* and 
the Acaiy-niii Rest>ui\ e ('enter, j 

i:xiM:Rii:N(h; basi:i)(:ari:i:r i:i)u4:ation 3 



ifliS CARI I R riniCAl lDN is one approai h to UXPf-RlUNCi: BASHD ^ 
^ (:ARI:1;R IIDUCAIION (MUCI:). VWCW emphaMzes both the improve 
(^nent of stuilent i areci devekipnient and the expansion of student 
oppi>rtunities to learn ihrough eK|H'rienees outside the schiH>K These 
emphases ha>4i' been supporteil in a number of nxent national studies of 
^meriian education. • • 

11 11. RBS AITRDACll ' 6 

\l*he goal ol the KBS appioach to lUK'l* iy to provide for significant and 
coin liming improvenuMit in the education of the greati'st number of 

^lU(K.*nts at ^ feasible cost to the public. The approach has 12 basic 
charaiteristics, includujg usi* of both schi>otand lonununity personnel 
and f acilit ies. eni)Shasiv on Kisic skills develt>pmeiit and career exploration, 
and support \<n lontinuing evaluatii>n of pn^rani effectiveness. 

Tin: rbspr(k;ram ' . . / / * . ii 

RUS CARbTR^lU)lK:AI'K)N c^^nsist^s'of five components: adininistiative 
guides^ Nuppi>rt snvices to ^asNtst Kh at~^stt>i( ts with staff tiaining and 
development, aiitl iurricuhiin and pitKeduial materials for the three 
instructional it>inponcnts (Caieer Development* ('areer (Juidance, and thv 
Aiademie Resource Center). It ^supports five bayc goals ^ for students! 



^)tc|)at<i(i<iii loi available career o|>port4f(iitie5;, acailciuic growtfi in Unglisk 
aiul niaduMiutK s» iiurcascil accuracy ami breadth i>i stiulent }>crcc|>tU)tiN 
ot (hciti ctiviioiiinonts. ciiiiancoil tuotivatio^i to Icarii, aiul incrcuscil 
abtli(i<\s^to plan, solve problems, make decisions, and take actions. 



IT ix)i:sMAKi^ Ai)ii i i:rkn(:f 

RUS c:ARlii:R KDUCAI ION ha.^becn rigorously cvaliKitcd. Evaluation 
has i^enionst rated significant student gains in career devcK)pine!U, reading 
and niatheniatics skills, and attitudes toward scJiooK Pribram graduates 
have reported that the program was very helpful in preparing theiu for 
tlieir current activities in tour and two-year colleges, various jobs, and the 
I Armed I'orees* 



s()mi:c:()nsii)i:rations biifoki; adoption 



RUS (vARlU-fl KDUCAI K)N requires adjustments in current school 
practice. I.i>cal administrators shindd consider the pri^ranrs re*quiremcnt«; 
lor staff, schediding, and program admmistration, as well ;is its costs, in 
^ determining wl\ether and how the program can, in fact, be implemented in 
their districts. The operational c^Dst per student tor the pri>gratn ^t the 
pilot site^is about $1,000. ♦ 



I JHKIATION IS (;OIN(; TO WORK 



RUS (:AR1:I:R LiniCAriON is a niajj>r step toward a fusion. Hot only of 
the reahties ol fife in the connnuiiity and t(ie<» pr<Kc»^s o(^ education, but 
also ut the potential of the diverse* resiHirce^throughout the covnmunity* 
♦ot the personal, acadcniic. and viK'atU)nal a^Vi*lopment i>f youth. The 
pio);ran) emphasi/es the importance oi preparmg all students for thosi* 
activities of adult life which pri^vule sattsfactii>n for the individual and 
beiielus tor the community as a whole. Clareer education will not rcsi>tve 
all the ills ol sec ondary educat^Dn, btit. by bringing students, the schools, 
jtul the ioiiiniuiiitv closer together in the development and operatiomot 
new <:duialioiial progtains. I'DUCATION IS (;OlN(; TO WORK. V 



iniroihk:tk)n ' 

C^ARl-U-.R UniK^A VIDN is an ciliuatioiial reform nuwciuent. Its basic premise is 
ijiuCe simple: that education nnist and can deal more effectively with the career 
development of youth and aduits, and, in particular, with the transition from youth 
to adulthood. • ^ , 

The issues underlying this premise are complex and the approsjches to dealing 
with It quite varied. They bnng into play alitiost all of the conflicting philosopkics 
and theories, politic!; and policies running through contemporary educational and 
social thought.^ 

The changes the.se different approaches may involve can be neither opted for 
nor implemented overnight. A continuing |5rocess ot uehberation, experimentation^ 
and adaptation, as well as the reorientation of people, pri>granis» And institutions, 
will be required* rhe succesvof the reform movement will depend, in part, on the 
commiiment of resources to support this continuing prtKess. It will al?i^.) require 
pri>grains which can deinotiMrate sufficient effectiveness to merit and sustain public 
interest and moiiKMituin tor the future. ' % 

HBS <;AKUI:K rU)U(:ATI(>N is a program wilh denloiist rated effectiveness in 
improving the career dcvelo|)nVMit and overall education l)f youth and in stimulating 
and organi/ing K>cal and regional participation in contininng development. It is one 
result of the ef fi>rts sponst>red by the National Institute of pducatiiSii (NIE^and the 
U.S. Of flee ot lulucution (IISOH) to explore ntw approaches to improving student 
, career development and provWling^chools with the support necessary to implement 
and adapt these approaclies* . * * . \ . 

R4\S (:ARI:HR UDUCAI ION is- a program for high school studcnts^^and X 
program to help .scho\>ls organize for continuing career education deveK)pment 
efforts. The program invites the introduction of threcMnstmctional components 
int<> the high school curnTtrftTm: CAREER I )EVEU>FMENT/ CAREER (lUlO 
ANCi:. and the Ac:Al>EMIC RI:S(>UIU:E1:ENTER. Th^sc three components have 
been dtMiionst rated feasil>le and efYective for students mid are considered essential 
tor furthet local development efforts* The eomponeiits iiitrmfucc some new content 
into the scIukjI pn^iain, some new roles and relationships for staff and students* 
and some organi/atioiial steps toward the future. ' 

*Sco: row/<»ren<yv on K\twet V.iUuaiion (Prim otou^N.J . : Hducatioiial Tcrititig Svrvicc, 1972): K. 
(;oKUuninu*tyiful K l^ l ayUn. vtls., <^i»rer lUiut atiim: l\^rsjH>Cftve ittkl l^omise (Columhus, Ohio: 
Mc ttill, . I^>7^; j.H. Magis4>s« ml, Canu^r, liluxaiiou (Wajtliitigton, 1X(': Amcrkati Vocational 
AsstKiaitoM. 197:^); Si hool Heview (Ntwcmbcr 1973); and S.F. Marland, Jr.» Ciiwr liduiation: A 
fSopoSiil lor Ri'lotm (New York: Mil^iW Hill, 1974). ♦ * 



RBK CAREER EDUCATION is one approach to EXPERIENCE ;BA^EI> 
CAREI:R education (EBC:E), a concept iitvolving the use of pc^rsonnel and 
facilit ies outside th<; school in the developnwnt and operation of student programs. 
In the RUS approach^ the comniuiiity and the school vork ti^cther to implement a 
secondary career education program and po organize a cooperative relationship for 
continuing development and cxten^on of the pi't^raml 

RBS CAREER EDUCATION was pilot-tested in Philadelphia for thucc. years. 
The program has been adopted by the local school systeni, 77ie' pilot test 
iiettiomt rated the program's vjfei tivettess in improving stmients' academie skills, 
mreer nuiturity, and attitudes towani learning, as well Us ^its effectiveness in 
stimuUiting and orgofuzing school-community coojH'rative action toward further 
development, at A reasonable cost. ^ 

RBS CAREER EDUCA|HON will be implemented in a series of field testji 
conducted under the auspices of the National Institute of Education from 
1975-1978. This series of field tests is expected to validate the findings of the pilot 
test, identify additional effects aud necessary adaptations* and dtmoflstratc the 

* feasibility of the prt^ram in a number of different settings, l^icipating districts 
will be responsible for mH operatit>,nal costs. Training, consult%t services, and 
program evaluation will be underwritten by the National Institute of Education, Ind 
provided by RBS for at least one year at each site/ Tlie field tests wijl^also include 
the development of hnkages between local participants and regional educational 
a^^ncies toward the establishiyent of services to support the further use and itiipact 

* of the program. / ^ 

RBS CAREER EDUCATION^iaterials and* support services arc available, at 
cost; for use in new or existing careerX-ducation pri^r;uns, including projects funded 
through the U.S. Office of Education. IndividuiJ materials, particularly those deahng 
with the Academic Resource Center, are also appropriate for use m other 
^ educational programs^ including employee training, military education, and institu" 
tional education programs. 

RBS CAREER EDUCA1*U)N is available through the Division of Field Services 
of Research for Better Schools, Incorporated. Information for districts interested in 
participating in the projected field test series or in the costs of materials and services 
is available on request* ' ^ ^ 
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l-XPI-RII-N(:i>BASEI) CAREER EI)U<:ATI0N 

UXPHRIHNCE BASED CAREER EDUCATION (EBCE) is an approach to the 
ilcu^rntitiatu>ii and design of the school eurrieulunu It differs irom other approaehes 
in terms of its c onibmation of two basic emphases: 

1. that career development must be a direct objective, of the curriculum for all 
students, and 

2/ that the school must expand the range and use of opportunities for 
students to learn through experiences outside the school* 

EB(*E priigrams differ in the kinds of opportunities each makes part of the 
^educational pn)cess and in the extent to which each requires niodification of 
existing school pn^rams and organization. EBCE*s first emphasis is shared by all 
career education programs. EBCE's second emphasis» on the expanded use of 
experi«:ntial or action learning, is based on the findings of earlier innovations and on 
some recent assessments of student and community needs,' I 

Project method, ciK)pt*rative and distributive education* work/study pn^ranis. 
and scliools-without-walls Iwve each demonstrated the potential of experienti^ 
•learning to: ^ w 

1 A provide content often unavailable in the schools, 

2. motivate students** ^ 

3. increase the relirvaiicy ol learning for students^ 

4* improve coniniutiity utvicrstanding of and support for youth and th<< 
schools, and , 

S. help schools avo<il many of the costs (particularly for fai;ihties) of new 
• prt)grams. - • • 

The National Association of Secondary School Principals has called for . the 
expanded use t>f actii>n learning pn^rams as part of the education of *all young 
Americans/* afid souk* states have already taken administrative and/or legish^tive 
action toward this gt>aK* ♦ , . 



^ConlvfVfu e Report on Amerivan Youth in the Mid Seventies (WasliitigUMi, IXC.: Niitiotial 
A5smbtioii of Secondary School Pritici{>iils, 1^72). p. 97. See also: R. Ctraham. **Youi|i atid 
Experiential Learning** in RJ. Havighurst and F.H. I>reycr, cds., Vc>i4r/i (Chicago: National Swiety 
foi the sSuidy of Uducattoi<^ University ol Chicago Frew, 1975)» pp. 16M93. * , 

10 , 



rhc President *s Science Advisory Commission Panel on Youtli has also rei.ently 
nnderscorcd the importance of experiential learning opportunities to deal with 
problems in the personal iuid social maturation of youth, as much as for the 
iiuprovCmcMit of the educational priKcss itself. The Paners chairman, James S. 
C>olcuian, wrote in his for<?word to the report: 

School is a certain kind of environments itulividuaWic, oriented toward 
ci^nitive aclMcvciuent, imposing dependency on and. withholding author 
ity and responsibility from those in the role of student. So long as school 
was short, and merely a supplement to the main activities of growing up, 
this mattered little. But school has expanded to fill the time that-other 
activities once occupied, without substituting for them. These activities of 
young persons included . . . all that is implied by **becoming adult'* in 
matters otitcr than gaining cognitive skilb. • . . It appears reasonable now, 
iu>t merely to design new high schools and Colleges, but to design 
/ environments that allow youth to be more than students. That these 
environments will include soAie schooling does not lessen th^ difference of 
this task from that of creating more schooling. It is the task, no more, no 
less, of Vreating opportunities for youth to becpmc adults in all ways, not 
m?*re1y intellective ones.** 

Hxpansion of experiential learning opportunities for youth, like the improve 
meiit of caa*er development, requires Conimitment to a priKCss of Continuing act i<m 
and iiiijuiry, as well as the exploration of different approaches. It also rc-tjuires the 
establishment i>f a liew, tmly cooperative^relationship between the schools and the 
sources of these op^>ortunities throughout the community. 

ElVCE involves the schools with a new concept of balance for both the 
curriculum and the roles of the schools, students, and the cominuiiity in the 
educational process. CIK^E suggests that schooling is now outH)f balance: overly 
intellective, experience poor, and isolated from the public. EIKX sees the 
incorporation of careet development and experiential learning as a means to correct 
this imbalance; , 

if ^ 

'Youth. TrattiitHm f<> .1</m///i<>«></ (Waslungton, U.S. (Mwcrnnicnt Priming Of lit i-. 1*>7 )). p.. 

Mti. Also publislu'd by the Univrrsity of t.hu ago t'u ss. 1*»74, See also: R.J, lluvigliuist, "Youth in 
S<Hwl lii.stittiuons" in liavightirst ;uul Dtt-yci, «>/>. < ir. pp. US 144. 

4 
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The Si hoi^ls must weigh existing priorities and objectives against this concept of. 
balance and decide if redesign is necessary and which approach to,take ^o achieve a 
new balance. EBCE, can involve the integration of new emphases with existing* 
academic courxses. as well the implementation of new comprehensive curricula. 
EliCE wiH involve the identification and development of available resources within 
the connnunity for use by the schools, with each coHHU^nity presenting unique- 
development probkms and potential EBCE does not reject s^KobUng or the value of 
existing programs, but points up the need to change existing programs to improve 
both schooling and the education of students. EBCE charts a spe^fic direction for 
change. The scJumls themselves must taliie part in defin^ing the courseVo bq taken. 



THE RBS APPROACH 

The gi>al of the RBS approach to EXPERIENCE BASBD CAREE^^ EDUCA^ 
TK)N is to priwide for significant afid continubig improvement- in the career 
development and experiential leading opportunities of the greatest possible number 
of students at a feasible cost to the public, RBS CAREER EDUCATION is a major 
step toward this goaK 

Tlie RBS approach has twelve basic characteristics: 

L It deals with secondly education* ^ 

Secondary educatiiyn .is a^focus because it has been neglected by career 
education dcvelop/rs and because it provides opportunitic^s for student 
benefits and for more rapid organization and varied use of community^ 
X resources. High scnool students arc directly concerned with the transition 
to adulthood and into careers and are able to take advantage of a broader 
variety of experiential opportunities. The jLommunity is directly concerned 
with the abilities ^nd awareness of potential graduates and has a 
denu>nstratcd wiUiii^ness to participate in innovative prt^rams for them. 
ElK^E programs should be developed for elementary and higher education, 
but secondary education provides the best . laboratory for exploring 
different approaches and organizing available resources, 

2. It provides immediate benefit^ while organizing for continuing local 
dcArelopment, 

^ Instant solutions are rare in education, and over-anxious reform often 

neglects basic organizational issues. Understanding of what EBCE involves, 
as well as available materials and techniques, permits signittcant improve- 
ment in education, although real s^plutions to the issues EBCE and the 
Career Education reform movement address will still require more time, 
confrontation, and dialogue. The RBS approach seeks to achieve the best 
results possible under current conditions, while developing the capabilities 
of hH:al districts to continue to improve and extend their programs in the 
future. 

3. It emphasizes the use of both school and conmiunity resources. 

One objective of EBC^E is more effective use of community resources fi>r 
the education i>f students. For some, this has meant the development ol 
alternatives ti> schooling. In the RBS approach, the scIk><>1 is seen as a 
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coinmujhity resource that h effective for many student^ in many Wu^s, 
although new applications and combinations of this and other community 
resources are needed* 

4. It involves the schooi diA^ctly wkh program reorganization for Career 
Education. 

The introduction^^f Career IXvelopment, Career Guidance, and the 
Academic Resource Center into the school curriculum is a major step in the 
reorganization of the secondary program. The implementation of these 
three components involves regular school stafT with the basic adjustment 
problems of this reorganization and with continuing development issues. If 
the resources ^ the school are to be fully developed for EBCE, the 
program and these issues cannot be isolated from the reaUtiesof the sch<K)L 
If teachers, counselori, and_iaclministrators are to develop sufficient 
commitment to the continuing development of EBCE and its use, it 4nust 
become a part of the fcnvironmcnt in which they work every day* 

5/ It is directec^Coward all students. 

The identification of a nmw program with only one population of Students 
can seriously limit its potential impact. RBS CAREER EDUCATION 
provides opportunities relevant ty the education of most students. The 
combinations and seuuencc of these opportunities with existing school 
courses can be varied for different students. 

6. It includes group and individual instruction* 

CIroup and individual instruction are required in order to be responsive to 
^the needs and intertrsts of each student, as well as for differeiit career 
development objectives* (c*g., cooperative analysis ^ and action or self- 
ntanagement). Group instruction may also often be required in order to 
provide many students access to a limited r^urcc. N 

7. It expands student experiential learning opportunities initially lor career 
development. * s • 
While experiential learning opportunities can have many different objec " 
tives, the area of student career development is an EBCE emphasis and a 
pressing student need. Career development is also a majorjnterest for many 
potential community participants, and emphasis on career development* at 

16 




least initially « is likely to promote greater community participation. As 
' community participants l(ecotnc mor^ familiar with program goals» oppor- 
tunities can be expanded to integrate academic and career objectives more 
fully and to provide for special student academic interests as well. 

4 ' 

8. It focuses on career exploration and basic ^skills as special content concerns. 

i These concerns arc responsive to student and schdol program needs« as well 
as to conmmnity interests. Opportunities to explore and identify career 
options are important for all high school students^ even those in specific 
viKational programs, because of changes to be expected both in the 
adolescent^s search for identity ^nd in national manpower requireni€nt|^ 
RBS CAREER EDUCATION provides students not only with t\m€ 
opportunities, but also with skills to orgaiiize and analyze their experiences 
for personal action. The improvement of basic skills (reading, writing, 
ciHuprehcnsion, computation, and analysis) is a critical problem for many 
students, and sc1uh>Is, a prerequisite for career development, and an 
essential concern for pri^ams desiring extensive community support. RBS 
i^AREER EIHK'ATION provides for use of experiential learning opportuni- 
ties to increase student motivation and the relevancy of learning for 
students, for the establishment of competency standards in En^ish and 
mathematics for all students, and for the installation of individualized 
"\prograius in English and mathematics. 

9. *lt establishes guidance as an explicit programmatic function of the »chOol. 

Cutdatice Is a process in which students are given a^istance in making 
considered choices to in<^ease their abilities to manage and direcf their own 
lives. C!uidance has always been a function of teachers and counselors. It 
has recently become a function of an increasing array of specialists, each 
concentrating on a particular area, including group guidance instruction. 
B^S CAREER EDUCATION involves increasing student participation in 
the determination of their own activities and new options for considera- 
tion. Its also involves the establishment of group and individual courses to 
help students more effectSrcly apply their abilities to attain emerging hfe 
goals.* 

c: (i. Hottoms, 'The Mission of Cliirect (.^utdaiKc: Dcftiiitioii and Lcwlcrship'* in Ami^rkuft 
Haiiofkil Jomml (March 1975); pp. 50-52. 
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10. It ini^olves local cointlmnity agencies in the recruft nient and org^iiaatton of 
resources. { V * ^ 

9 

iita.C requires the est;ibhshiuent of cooperative relationship^ between the 
school and the CiHuniuntty for the development and operation of programs^ 
as well as for planning and organjfcting for the future. In the RBS approach^ 
groups representing schiK>l and community participants arc organized to 
oversee program operations and policy. The implementation ' of the 
pn>grayt, hdweyer^ may also require assistance from organized community 
agencies connnitted to improving public education and with sufficient 
credibility tliroughout the comnmnity to promote public acceptance for 
the pri>gram, identity and recruit participants, and organize, support for 
continuing development. Such agencies include unions, industry-labor- 
eduiation cimncils, chambers of commerce, and small businessmen's clubs.'. 
These agencies may also eventually sponsor the establishment of support 
-services tor the prograni, especially clearinghouses for school requests for 
use of conununity resources. While iront-running of this khid will Save 
considerable time, it should not replace continuing discussion of the 
pri^ram throughout the community toward ,the develi>pment of wide- 
spread commitment and support. 

11. It suppprts continuing evaluation of program effects and of developmental 
issues* v * i * 

Schools, ihe public, and RBS require information about the effects of the 
program, the effectiveness of individual efforts t^y implement and ad^pt the 
program, and the effectiveness or potential of other approaches, especially 
if continuing development efforts are to be sustained. The RBS approach 
provides local districts with a^istance and materials to organize their own 
evjuation ef forts and to contribute to on-going research ttl^mt EBCE. RBS 

umnit 



and regional educational ^cncies will coordinate commumnition of results 
and * new approaches through participant networks rand professional 

r 



aslk>ciations« 



12. It involves local and regional ed^^tional agencies in prt^rani diffusion. 

In the RBS approach^ li>cal and regional educational agencies participate in 
iMcli implementation toward the development of their own capabilities to 
implement, stabilize, and extend the program, asv well as to make 
adaptations consistent with local conditions. This involvement also helps to 
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develop coininitiucnt (or (;4r>ntmutng efforts to improve and extend the^ 
program* The participation o(^egidnaI agencies is important if EBCE t$ to 
maxtnU'Ae the use of resources 'avatla4>Ie throughout a region for individual 
scluH>l districts an\l students and if programs are to W responsive to 
obligations and int(;rests of fomfiiunity participants extending across 
pi>ittical boundaries^ Regiontfl agencies have, in many duses, been specif- 
icalty organized to deal with ^pch functiiAu,«aml coiiscituce a valuable* 



resource. 
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RBS CAREER EDUCATION consists of five components which provide Ukji! 
schools with sufficient information and support to implement^ operate, adapt, and 
continue to develop the program: . % 

1 - 3. (Curriculum knd procedural materiab for students, teachers, and administra- 
tors for each of the three insmictional components: CAREER DEVELOJ?- 
MENT, CAREER GUIDANCE, and the ACADEMIC R4ESOURCE 
CENTERr 

4. ADMINISTRATIVJE GUIDES concerning the program's conceptual founda- 
tions, implementation planning, and evaluation procedures> and 

5. SUPPORT SERVIC^3 to assist local districts with staff training and 
development, special adaptation problems, evaluation processing, and 
keeping in contact ^ith other EBCE efforts. 

The introduction of CAREER DEVELOPMENT, CAREER CJUIDANCE, and 
the ACADEMIC RESOURCE CENTER into the secondary school. curHculum is the 
^ initial objective of the RBS program^ The introduction of these three components is 
a means both of incorporating EBCE emphases within the curriculum and of 
developing the awareness and capabilities of school staff and community partici- 
pants for further development efforts* These components involve staff with new. 
roles and organizational patterns and provide means fo identify and tap ttie potential 
of cominuntty resources for improving students^ academic^ persfinal, and vocational 
development, llicy also support five basic goals for students: 

L Understanding of, preparation*for, and access to available career opportuni- 
ties, 

2. Academic gri)Wth in English and mathematics, • 

3. Increased accuracy and breadth of student perceptions of their environ- 
ment and of themselves, 

4- Increased abilities to plan, solve problems, make decisions, and take 
actions, indopendently and cooperatively, on their own behalf and for 
others, ami 
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4r 

Enhanced ttu>ttvatton to learn, attitudes toward learning, and understanding 
of the valu^ of academic and.experiential learning. 
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Orcer Dcvclopmetit 

The CAREER DEVELOPMENT component of RBS (CAREER EDUCATION 
provides for the uiiprovcnietU of student career deveU>pment through experientiftl 
learning activities throughout the community. The implementation of this compo- 
nent rc^sults in the estabhshment of a cooperative school-community relationship to 
identify and recruit resources for these activities, to develop specific instmctional 
programs for students, and to supervise the operatioiuat^ continuing development 
of these pri>granis. The component requires that the school deal with a number of 
basic organizatii>nal adjustments inherent in EBCE surh as scheduling, academic 
credit, transportation, and staffing for program supervision and community Uaison. 

The CAREER DEVEIX>PMENT component includes two types of instmctional 
activities; EXPLORATION 'and SPECIALIZATION. The implementation of the 
coinpotient requires the identification and development of appropriate and 
aceessible learning activities for both. 

EXPLORATION is designed to promote career awareness and a general 
understanding of work enviriMunents and thq economic system. EXPLORATION is a 
series of mini courses held at community resource sites. Each mini -course is 
organized around related career areas (e.g.. Health or Performing Arts). These 
courses include both group and individual activities for students. The scope of a 
particular scries will be Uniitetl by the resources available in the community. The 
series as a whole provides for student awareness of as broad a range of available 
career opportunities as possible. 

All students arcTcHuired to take EXPLORATION courses. EXPLORATION is a 
cimtinuing activity for students, scheduled periodically through at least the; student's 
first year in tJie program. ^ 

The niateri^^ls for tfte CAREER DEVELOPMENT component deal with 
priHiedurcs for identifying and recruiting community participants, developing the 
minicourses, and in-servicing participants for program operations and contiouing 
development. 11ic materials also include examples of practices at the pilot site. 

SPECIALIZATK^N is a pri>gram of independent study projects developed and 
organized by students,. particularly 'to further their preparation for a specific career 
area. Using infonnation about available connnunity i^sourccs, the student ?nd 
school staff draft preliminary outlines and identify people and faciUties in the 
Connnunity with whom the student will m>rk on the project. TW student must then 
negotiate a specific learning contract for the project with the community 
participants. Pri>jects may inviJve academic research or social service, as well as the 
develi>pnient of specific Career skills. Projects nuy vary in length from a few months 
to a full yci\r. ^ ' . 
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All students arc required to complete at least one Spec^ilization. Students are 
also encouraged to deveU>p projects which can satisfy both career development and 
academic development objectives. 

The materials for the CAREER- 1>EVEU)PMENT component deal with the 
prixredure* for organizing infonuation about community resources for SPECIAL- 
IZATION and the prcKcdures for working with students and community partici- 
pants to implement student projects* The materials also include descriptions of 
student projects at the pilot site. 

EXPLORATION and SPECIALIZATION emphasize career awareness, student- 
cotnnmnity interaction, student responsibility, and the acquisition of general career 
skills. While the component focuses on career development objectivcs/EXPLORA 
TION and SPECtALIZATION activities will often incorporate academic and 
interpersonal skills development as well. 

In all cases instruction and facilities for EXPLORATION and SPECIALIZA- 
TION are provided by co'mnmnity'participants with the supervision of school staff. , 
Since these activities aR* de$igne(Las student learning experiences, students are not 
paid fi>r their participatii>n. Stu<Ients travel lo resource sites within the community 
for EXPLORATION and SPECIALIZATION, and usually schedule at least six (6) 
hours per week of CAREER DEVELOPMENT throughout the year. 

F^ich comnmnity Ls unique in terms of the resources available for use in 
EXPLORATION and SPECIALIZATION. The specific instructional activities for 
EXPLORATION and SPECIALIZATION nmst be developed for each participant. 
While the schiH>l staff is responsible for the instructiimal design of these activities, . 
conununity participants have nmch to offer for this developmental task, particularly 
concerning the availability of resources, the constraints on their use, and the content 
appri>priatc tor experiential learning and career development. This cooperative 
developnient priKess is an important means for establishing a responsive "working 
relationship between the school and the conmmnity, as well as for draining 
ci>nnnu)itty participants fi>r prograni operations dnd continuing development. 

Career Cvuidamx 

Iho CAREER XUJIDANCE component ^f RBS CAREER EDUCAIION 
provides for the improvement ol student career development through a program of 
grt>up guidance instruction. The implementation of this ♦oinponent results in the 
establishment of scheduled guidance groups wi>rking with a process skills curricu- 
lum: i:ARIil:R i:l.ARll ICA IION: A PROIilJiM SOLVING APPROACH. 

T?he (CAREER (HHDANCE component assists students in ;|cqutring the 
knowledge and skills needed to assess and relate their experiences in and outside the 
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school to their own career development and to public issues. The guidance group is 
both an instructional setting in which to learn about and apply these skills and a 
forum in which students can share information about community learning 
experiences and can deal with problems in learning to use commujpity resources 
effectively. The Career darification curriculum teaches students procedures for 
self -assessment, organizing information, planning, ^vali^es clarification, and decision- 
making in ijie context of bosic^problems the students encounter in the program (e.g., 
designing and scheduling projects tq acquire spectltc career skills), and in terms of 
social issues they will be learning about through their experiences in the cogimunity 
(e.g., adult perceptions of youth). 

The Career Clarification cum^ulum has been designed primarily for students in 
their first year in the prc^ram, alfhoi^h group guidance can be a continuing activity* 
Students schedule group guidance for at least one (1) hour per week. 

The materials for the CAREER GUIDANCE component include student and 
teacher editions of the Career Clarification curriculum, as well as of supplementary 
units to help students better' relate skilk learned in the guidance groups to selection 
and analysis of activities in the conmiunity. The materials also provide some 
suggestions for counselors on articulating CAREER GUIDANCE with individual 
counseling and with regular pupil perj^nnel services in the school. 

The Academic Resource Center ^ 

The ACADEMIC RESOURCE CENTER (ARC) component of RBS CAREER 
EDUCATION provides for the improvement of student career development tht;ough 
a program of individualized instruction in English and mathematics emphasizing 
student self-direction and performance criteria. The Center uses an instructional 
management system thht is based on performance objectives and available 
curriculum materials, and which is responsive to graduation requirements, student , 
interests, scheduling needs, and teacher adaptation and extension to additional 
subjtct arc^s. The implementatbn of the ARC is also intended to initiate 
dcvelo|>ment by school staff of instructional activities for the Center which integrate 
experiential learning and/or career development and which provide support for 
student learning activities in the community* 

Students take their English and mathematics courses at the Center, The Center 
program includes group and ^individual instruction inside the school and projects 
utilizing available community resources. All students are required to satisfy basic 
competency! requirements in English and mathematics established by the Center 
staff during the implementation process. Students schedule al)|bt eight (8) hours per 
week in the ARC. ^ 
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11ic tuaccrials for tlic ARC component describe the procedures for organizing 
atul operating the Center, includinj; ordering necessary equipinent, staff traifitng* and 
selecting available curricula. has also developed individualized English and 

mathematics curricula which can be used to teach basic compeiTencies^ in the ARC. 
These Curricula include 9 number of ifiodel units which integrate cared* development 
content into the performance objectives sequence. These basic competency materials 
{IhA ilOMMUNICA IlON SKIL{.S and ILA MATHtlMATICS) con5ist of teacher 
manuals, student workbookst cassettes, and film strips. 

Administrative Guides 

The ADMINISTRATIVE <;UIDES for RBS CAREER EDUCATION assist local 
districts with the implementation of the program and the integration of experiential 
learning opportunities and career development into the school curriculum. There are 
three guides in addition to the one you are readi|ig: 

\ 

t . RBS CAREER EDUCATION : CONCEPTUAL GUIDE 

*^An examination of the educationat and social issues underlying the 
pri^ram« including a discussion of the historical development of the Career 
Ev(lucatii>n movement and of the problems in developing programs which 
both improve student learning and are capable of real impact on 
educational practice* ♦ ' 

2. RBS CAREER EDUCATION: IMPLJ^MEI^TATION PLANNING GUIDE 

A discussion of the policy and organizational decisions necessary to 
hnplement or adapt the program, including steps to organize school- 
conuuunity relatiomhips* to orient stafC students, and the community to 
the program, to schedule staff training and student^recruituictlt, to resolve 
basic logistical issues, and to organize for continuing dev<^opment and J^or 
^regular operations* ^ 

3. RBS CAREER EDUCATION: EVALUATION GUIDE 

* Descriptiims of designs, procedures, instruments, and analyses with which 
to evaluate the effectiveness of local implementation or adaptations of the 
program and to contribute to continuing national evaluation of EBCE, 
including the use of control grimps, test adtnuitst ration, and instruments to 
measure participa;iit opinions and student development i>f academic, career, 
and life skills. 

* ^ ^ - 16 
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Support Services * , 

The SUPPORT SERVICES component of RBS CAREER EDUCATION consists 
of training and technical assistance available from RBS for local and regional 
educational agencies implementing the program or developing their t>wn EBCE 
effort. The component provides five basic support services: ' 

1. STAFF TRAINING - for teachers, administyitors, and- community 
participants^ in the operation of the pr<^am. At least ten (10) days of 
training will be required to support the implementation of RBS CAREER 
EDUCATION. . ' / 

2. CONSULTANT SERVICES - advice or assistance in dealit^ with particular 
problems of program implementation or operations. About thirty (30) days 
of consultation may be required for each new site, particularly where 
adaptation and extension to additional schools and students are involved. 

3. EVALUATION SERVICES - machine scoring, data analysis, and reporting 
services to assist with the local evaluation workload. Providing these 
services through a central source can help local districts reduce the cost of . 
evaluation and enhance the overall evaluation effort. 

4. STAFF l>EVEU)PMENT - workshops 'designed to improve the profes- 
sional skills of participating teacher;^ and administrators, particularly with 
respect to project management, program planning, and evaluation^ 

5. DEMONSTRATION NETWORK - conferences and communications 
anK>i^ participating districts concerning* evaluation fimdings, local adapta- 
tions, cooperative development projects, new EBCE approaches and 
materials, and 'necessary state and/or Federal action to support further 
extension of EBCE programs. 



hist ol Prtigram Materials , \ " ^ 

ADMINISTRATIVE CUIOES 

RBS CAREER EDUCATION 
CONCEPTUAL GUIDE 
IMPLEMENTATION PLANNING GUIDE 
EVALUATION GUIDE 

CAREER DEVELOPMENT COMPONENT 
. GENERAL INFORMATION HANDB(X1K 

IDENTIFICATION AND RECRUrTMENT OF COMMUNITY RE- 
SOURCES 

ORGAN IZIN(; INFORMATION ABOUT COMMUNITY RESOURCES: 
RESOUIi^CE SITE ANALYSIS 

OR(.ANIZING COMMUNITY RESOURCES FOR CAREER EXPLORA- 
TION: CLUSTERING 

DEVELOPING INSI'RUCTIONAL PRtXiRAMS FOR CAREER EXPLO- 
RAriON 

DEVELOPING INSTRUCTIONAL PRCKJRAMS FOR CAREER SPECIAL- 
IZATION 

TRAINING COMMUNITY RESOURCE SITE. STAFF 

CAREER (;U I DANCE COMPONENT . . 

GENERAL INFORMATION HANDBCX)K 

CAREER CLARIFICATlOh/pR(XJRAM ' . 
SUPPLEMENTARY UNITS (JOB ANALYSIS AND CAREER EXPU)RA- 
TION SELECTION) 

) 

ACADEMIC RESOURCE CENTER COMPONENT — 
BASIC INFORMATION SERIES 

IMPLEMEN riNG THE ARC: SUOGES I'lONS TO THE ADMINISTRATOR 
IMPLEMEN l lNC; THE ARC: SUGGESTIONS FOR THETEACHER 
HANDB(H)K FOR AIDES 

THE ARC: QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS FOR THE STUDENT 
^ILA COMMUNICATK)N SKILLS 
ILA MATHEMATICS SKILLS . 
ILA MANUAL 
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IT ix>us MAKi: A i>iri i:Ri:Ne:E 

RBS CARI,ER Rl)lK:ArK>N \\Z been rigorously cvaluatcil. Intcrtul and 
external staff, as well as u?k*r and expert review groups, have been involved.* The 
evaluation has examined the effectiveness of the RliS .program utilizing both 
experimental and eontrol groups, 'Ilie evaluation of the program Is continuing to 
examine nutial and nmlti year ef fects at the pilot site, including follow-up studies oti 
program graduates. Addijj^nal evaluatii^n of the effectiveness of the program will be 
conducted through the series of field tests to be sponsored by the National Institute 
of ISducation. 

Evaluation efforts to date have focused on pn^ani effects on student career 
developnKMit» reading ;uul mathematics skills, and attitudes toward schooh Stan- 
dardi/ed and yewly developed instruments have been used. (Changes in student 
attitudes ;ind knowledge about careers and in their career plannmg skills have been 
measured by the i '^irccr Mitttirity hwrfttdry (CM\). (Changes in student reading and 
mathematics skills have been me:isured by the i\>mprelwnsivc Tests of HtisU Skills 
((rrUS), (!hanges ni student attitudes toward school have been measured by a newly 
developed mstrument, the Asscssfncnt of Stuiieut Attitiules Toward Laanthtj^ 
I'juufonfHcnis (^SA).*^ Additional instruments will be used in the continuing 
evaluation efforts, paiticulatly to expand the evaluation of effects on cilreer 
development and self Ci>ncept. ♦ ♦ ♦ • 



*Scc- I^.M. Kcrshiict And M.W. HUir, '^Hviiluation ol* the Kcsean h for Better Si hoots <!arecr 
luhuattiMi ra>gr4nr* (Philadelphia: Research for Bettct SchotJs. 1975) and **Suimnative. 
l*vahiation of the RBS C'ateer education Program** (Philadelphia: Rescaich for Better Schools, 
1975). See also: K. iloUlhamnier^ ^LxtemUng iMreer lijuiaik>n lieyoful the Schoolhouse Widls 
(Colunihus, Ohrf>: <enter lot Vocational ami Tcchnjifal Education. 1974); and National 
AsHocbtion of Setondaiy School Pfintipals, **EBCE: A Design lor C^an^'cr Education**, in 
t'utm ulum R€*pott (bebtuaiy 1975)* 

^^Sec: M.W. Blair and K.M. Kershtier. Assessment iH Student Attitudes Toward Learning 
l^nvironmentH** (Philadelphia: Research for Better $chool9> 1975). 

** ♦instnunetits to be ailded iturhule the Beiger scale. An ii>tinu'e of Self arid Others^ tUe Holland 
Self three ted Seanh, and the Assessrnent of iMreer Deuehpntefit, 



The evaluation has demonstrated significant student gams in career develop- 
nient» reading and mathematics skilb, and attitudes toward school. Program student 
gains, as measUred by the CMI» CTBS» and ASA, were, in all cyses, superior to those' 
of control gfoup students. The differences between program and control group 
student gains were statistically significant on all three sub-scales of the CMl, one of 
the four snb-scales of the CTBS, and four of the five sub-scales of the ASA., Students 
^ and parents involved in the program have reported quite favorably on it on a number 
of internal and external opinion surveys. Graduates of the pn^ram have already 
reported that the pr<^ram was very helpful in preparing them for their current 
activities in four- and two-year colleges, various jobs» and in the Armed Forces. 
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soMi: cx)nsii)i:kati6ns bijori: aix)ptk)n 

KHS ( ARI:IUl EDUCATION is a tltMUoiist rated, effective pn>graiu for high 
SI hool stuilents* The iiuphMiientation of the prc^raiu nevertheh*ss requires adjust 
nients in current school practice that are important consiilerations for ileckliug i( 
anil how the program can be implenienteil in a particuhir district or region. 

Potential adopters will he concerned with (our basic areas: 

# 

2. Cov/x 

In addition, distiiits intcrrsted in participating ni the srries of program field 
tests must also consider the spei iai evaluation lequirements involved in that effort. 

While the rxpcrienii- of the pili>t site with lespect to these areas is a useful guide 
fot potential iniplrinentets^ that experience is limited and the (indmgs not yet so 
hard and last that they could not benelit ti>>m the creative approaches of people in 
nrw situalMHi.t. Math distiitt has special constraints and unique capabilities which 
attect Us flexibility and intetests, I'hcse hnal variations wilL t^> a great extent, 
detetiiiiiic wliethn the program is iniplemeiitrd in an exact irpluation id the pilot 
site oi adapted to accoinnuHlate new coiulit ions, whether it will be an alternative fot 
some students or a pait i>f the seci>ndary currii iduiti lot all. 

Staffing 

RUS (!ARI*I*>R l*IMK!Ark>N tntioduces three instructional components intc> 
thr school iiirriiuluin and rstahltshes a series ol relatioiislups with individuals and 
agencies throughout the community to develop instructional activities (or students. 
Stad is iri|Uiied to opeiate ^hese iiist lui tional conq>oneiits and to manage the 
implementation and continuing developineni ol the program. 

rhe inttiuhictii^n ol the fhroe instructional lomponeiits into the school pri^rani 
will aKeit student eiirollmenis in other courses and should therefore |H'rniit some 
rrassigmncnt or release of staff to these components. While the skills required for 
tlie pr«>gram are available in most scluMds^each district must deteimine the best way 
tt> oigani/e its resounes U> implement the progtain. Where adjustments are not 
possible, additional stalf must br hired, (*oiniiumity volunteers may be recruited to 
wi>rk wttli available silund sta(( in some cases. 

The Acadeiuii Resouice triiter is stalled by laiglish andmathematics teachers 
with an interest in and an understanding of individualized instruction, curricultsm 




dcvclopnient* and, where necessary, remediation of learning disabilities* One of the 
teachers should be appointed' to administer the Certter, and inter-<lepartmfntal , 
prv^ram development groups shoikl be established to work with Center staff on the 
extension of the Cxrnter concept toUdditional subject areas and on the development 
of new materials for the Outer whirtiMntegrate career development and experiential 
learning opportunities with these tievA subject areas* ARC aides provide clerical 
support necessary to free teachers fdr instruction. Many schools alreadv have 

^para professional t>r volunteer clerical l^lp of this kind. If not, the school will either 
have to hire them or fmd volunteers. There should be one ARC teacher for each 

•subject area for every 120 students* and one aide for every 150 students scheduled 
into the Center. 

In the pilot program, the CAREER DEVELOPMENT and CAREER GUI1> 
ANC:E components were staffed by a team with backgrounds in guidance> social 
education, curriculum development* and community relations* Since most schools 
are not likely to have sufficient specialists with available time to operate these 
components separately, a team approach is recommended to make more efficient 
use of available staff. Social studies teachers and vocational prc^am coordinators 
(e.g-» cooperative education or work/study) arc likely members of this team (Social 
studies enrollment is likely to be affected by these components). Districts should 
also consider using combinations of building and district personnel, ilicluding staff ^ 
from several schiH>ls, in the organizatk>n and development of community participant ^ 
programs, particularly where there is interest in future extension of the prograiiy 
from an initial site to additional students and schools in the district. Communi^ 
volunteers (including public service internships or partnerships with local businec^es 
or unions) might also be recruited to help organize and develop the program for 
these components. 

The number of staff meipbers required to implement and operate the program is 
primarily depeniient on the number of students involved in the 'program. LiKal 
adaptations and the complexities of rc^cmiting and organizii^ community partici- 
pants will also, affect staff needs. Implementation and first -year operations will 
usually require more staff time per student to deal with organizational issues 
invx>lved in stabilizing the program. For example, the pilot site staff decreased frotWL 
19 ' to 14 when the prc^ram was stabilized even though the number of studentk/ 
increajw^d, - / 

At the pilot site, the following staffing pattern was used to implement the*^ 

program for 275 students: * 

/Vo^'nim Administrator (I) responsible for the management of the imple- 
mentation; relations with the host school, with parents, and with students, 
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tatul leadership for continuing development activities* 

St'i'n'taries (2) responsible for phones and correspondence^ typing and 
copying materials^ and keepiiig administrative files in order. 

ARC TviH'hers (5) responsible for instruction in the A|;adeniic Resource 
(XMiter- 

'4 

ARC Aides (2) responsible for providing clericat support for the ARC 
teachers^ niaijitaining student files, scoring student workbooks^ and 
organizing materials and equipment for student and teacher U3e, 

{\mpLKehyrs/ Resource Cih>riiifMtors ( tO^) responsible for conducting guidance 
groups, developing career development activities* and training community 
participants. 

The current operational staff (1975 1976) at the pilot site includes five ARC 
teachers', two ARi'. aides, and ei^ht cour^selors /resource coordinators for 300 
students. j ' 

In new sites, nianagenicm of program implementation atid supervision of 
prt^rani operations will he the responsibility of the building principal (or a 
vice pnncipal) with the cooperation of the central office in organizing relationships 
with the coiiiiminity and in evaluating program effectiveness* Secretarial and 
printing sc^rvices within the district should be able to at^AS^b the wl>rk involvpdjn 
iinpletnenting and operating the program. 
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RHS CARi:r.R ni)UC:ArK)N costs luoiiey ami time, both for the schools and 
for the conmuinity participants. The implementation of the prt)grain rctjuires time 
for orientation, planning, organization, tlevclopi'nent, and training. Prt>grani opera 
tions involve costs for staff, student and staff travel to and from community 
restuirce sites, instructional materials and equipment, and comnuinicatit>ns. 

At the pilot site, the program was implemented for 275 students at a cost of 
about $1,500 per student. The cost of continuing operations Af. the pilot site (for 
300 students) is about $1,000 per student. These costs ar^\ of course, related to' 
ItKal conditions, including teacher salary scales, the availability of public transporta- 
tion, and the proximity of community resource sites. The major cost factors at the 
pilot site are staff salaries (about 73% of the budget), instructional materiab and 
equipment (about 6% of the budget), and transportation (3%). 
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The co3t factors inherent in the program can be accommodated by reallpcation 
of existing resources and program adaptations to keep costs down* Since the 
schooU are responsible for operational costs of the prc^am, even as participants in 
field tests, their ability to deal with cost issues is a basic test of the program's 
suitability ^r the school district* RBS believes districts should not sidestep cost 
allocation by relying solely on supplemental grants* Supplemental grants are useful 
and intended to defray the costs of implementation, but reliance on such grants for 
operational costs^ such as staffs only delays resolution of reallocation issues and, 
thereby, program stabilization. The success of the program depends on the 
establishment of local commitment to the prc^am, including funding support. Tl^ 
commitment of personnel, time, and facilities, which the schools will expect the 
community to offer on behalf of public education, must be matched by the schools* 
flexibility in applying existing resources in support of the program* 

The costs for staff and transportation will vary from site to site and may, in 
some cases, require new funds- An initial outlay ot about $60 per student will be 
required for materials and equipment, although this cost can be reduced if available 
materials and equipment are appropriate for use in the ARC. About $75 per student 
will be required annually for replacement materials and equipment* Program 
component materials and services are provided at no charge to field-test participants* 
Tliese materials and services are also available to non-participants at cost,* 



♦The RBS CAREER E01K:AT10N implementatiott and training materials Hbmry cosU $60.00. 
I LA COMMUNICATION Sl^LLS (with instructor** manual) corts $135^.00 per SO^udent 
module. I 
ll,A MATHEMATICS SKILLS (with instructor's manual) costs $2900.00 per 50-student moduk. 
C:onsuUant« training, and staff development services cost $250 per day plus expenses. Evahtatioii 
services costs vary with the dcsigi? being implemented. 
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Scheduling 

The three instructional components of RBS CAREER EDUCATION will have 
an impact on scheduling and on student eiiA>llment in other courses (particularly in 
English, mathematics, and social studies). The pilot site has used a number of 
different approaches to scheduling, including the university model. The pilot site 
schedule below, however, is representative of ^ student programs in current 
operations: 



PILOT SITE SCHEDULE * 



Period 


Monday 


Tuesday 


Wednesday 

•c 

« 

o 

>2 


Hiursday 


Friday 


1 


ARCEngitflh 


ARC CiigUsh 


ARC Bng^bh 


ARC English 


2 


ARC Muth 


ARC Math 
• 


ARC Math 


ARC Math 


3 


Biology 


BioK>gy 


Biology 


Biology 


4 


Spanish Lab 


Spanish Lab 


Spanis Lab 


Spanish Lab 


5 


(«yni 


Gym 


Gym 


Sfhxiolizatiim 
Law and Justice 
in American 
Society 

Legal Aid 
l)A*s Office 




Uio Lttb 


Ctuidancc 


' Bio Lab 




u — - — ^ — *— -,-1 — 



At the pilot site, the ARC provides students* required English and mathematics 
courses, although students tan also schedule English and mathematics clectivcs 
t>f feted outside the prc^ram. Exploration fulfills students* social studies require- 
ments (for at least one year). Specializations are scheduled as electives and credit 
awarded in the area of emphasis of the student's project (in this above schedule, 
social studies; in others. Industrial Arts, biology, etc.) 

Exploratioh and Specialization involve special scheduling problems for both the 
schools and the connnunity participants. Roster-makers must contend not only with 
the usual questions of course and space availability, but also with the time required 
ft>r student travel to and from sites, with constraints on community participation, 
and with responsiveness to student interests. 

At the pilot site, Exploration met for a full day once each week for twelve 
weeks. Students would schedule Exploration for the same full day (Monday through 
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4Viiiiy) throughout the year» pcriodtcally' changing the specific course in which they 
were enrolled. This approach pYovides tfce student with a^ constant schpol schedule 
and a minimum of travel and requires only one day ofcomnmnity participants^ tim^ 
Ciiich week. ' < ' 

Specialization requires some flexibility in pri^ram scheduling in owler to be 
responsive to student interests and to the availability of community resources. While 
Specializations had to be scheduled in some cases af the pilot sites in place of 
Exploration^ the Friday afternoon slot was often free on student schedules. 

<)nc alternative to the pUot site*s approach to scheduUi^ Exploration and 
Specialization is^ represented by the more traditional schedule below: 



Period 


Monday 


Tuesday • 


Wednesday 


^Thursday 


Friday 


1 


ARC Englbh 


ARC English 


ARC English 


ARC English 


ARC English 


2 


. ARC Math 


ARC Math 


. ARC Math 


* ARC Math 


ARC Math 


3 


Biology 


Biology 


Biology 


Biology 


Biolcgy 


4 


Spanish 


.Spanish 


Spanish 


Spanish 


Spanish 


5 


(>ym 


Gym 


Bio Lab ^ 


Gym 


Guidance 


6^ 


Exploration 


Exploration 


Exploration 


Specialization 


SpectaUyation 



Where $chiK>U have a developed pri>grain of individual project activities within 
regular course offerings. Specializations can also be scheduled as part of these 
courses with the ci>operation of school staff and connnunity partkipants* 

Pir<^rani Administration 

The implementation of KBS CAREER EDUCATION involves the establishlifcnt 
of a more public profile for the schools and for the administration. Students and 
staff will be more visible throughout the community, and administration will be 
engaged in the prcxress of developing the capabilities of the schools and the 
community for the education of students. 

RBS CAREER EDUCATION is an initiation of a process of continuing, 
cooperative development by the school and the community. The pri^ram 
emphasizes local initiative and creativity in the deveU>pment of program activities, in 
the articulation i>f these activities with existing pn^rams, and in the determination 
of liKal approaches to the reorganization of the school curriculum. The administra 
tion must, therefore, be committed to both the short-term implementatii>n atul 
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organization of the program and the long-term expansion of it, 

The program invites and requires community participation in progran^^MK^g. 
organization, developjnent. and expansion. Thfc incentives for community parlcipa- . ^ 
tion include public setvice. public relations, personal interests, and prKate 
expectations of an improved .workforce, lower retraining costs, and more fulfilled 
employees. Realizing the potential of community resources (including the school), 
nevertheless, will not come free. It will require continuing investment to develop and 
sustain, investment of personal leadership, time, and support. It will involve the 
schools with many competing interests. The responsiveness of the schools to 
participants' concerns, needs, and limitations will constantly be tested. The 
commitment of administration, in time, energy, and funds, to this r<^sponsivcness 
will, to a large extent, determine the pro-am *s eventual impact ahd future. 

Career edjication will not be asccpted blindly and without some conflict. 
... A vast commitment to professional and public renewal in education 
wiU^avc to be made oij the federal, state, and local levels, involving numer- 
ous nublic and private agencies as well as the public schools, research and 
develop^ment agencies, and the colleges and ^nivctsities. , . . Some long 
accepted educational values must be examined. . . . Efforts must be made 
tt> obtain broad involvement in dccisicm-making affecting both total 
systems and individual attendance centers. . . . Can it bo done? An 
affirmative answer depends uptm an assessment of how effective both 
governmcnial and educational leadership will be. The intensity of current 
educational and serial problems calls for a similar intensity of leadership 
on all levels of affairs. Only with the emergence of the rudimentary 
concepts of career education have the Ahierican public and the educa- 
tional profession been confronted with what appears to be a new and 
viable educational paradigm. Career education is not just more of the 
same! Not more variatbns upon the same irrelevant thciiie! . . . The 
challenge calls for the concerted effort of all those interested in the ^ 
perpetuation of an educational system which can build a stronger 
democratic society. It cannot be evaded.* 



(iuldhammer and Taylor, op. cit., pp. 295-296. 
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ki)uc:ati()n is howo to work 

I have asked die Secretaries ot (xminicrce* l-iibor, and HEW to report to * 
uie new ways to bring the world-of-work and institutions of education 
cloSi*r together . . . the time has come for a fusion of the rcahtics of a 
work a day life with the teaching of academic institutions* 

. . . President C»eial4 Ford 
t)hio State University 

August 30, 1974 * . 



* RBS ('ARHHR UDIK^ATIDN is a major step toward a fusion not only of the 
reahties of hfe in the conununity and the process of education, but also of the 
potential of the diverse resources throughout the conununity for the personaK 
academic^ and vocational development of youth, Th^ P'^^^iWi"^ emphasizes the 
importance of preparing all students for those activities of adult life which provide 
satisfaction tor the individual and benefits for the community as a whole* It will not 
resolve all of the ills of secondary education. But, by bringing students^ the schools* 
and the ct>iiiniunity closer together in the deveh>pment and operation <>f new 
educational programs. HI)U<:ATI()N IS CO\UG TO WORK, 

\ 
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KUSEARCH 1X)R BUTTER S<::H(.K)LS, INC. (RBS), is a private.- noh-pi-ofit educa 
titHial research laboratory located in Hiiladclpliia, Pennsylvania. The EVALUATION 
PLANN1N(^ MANUAL is part of a series of curriculum and procedural materials 
deveh/ped by the RBS CAREER EDUCATION PRCXJRAM (Michaelita B. Quinn, 
Director) for a pilot ppojcct in ex4K*rience-baj>ed career education (EBCE), Addi- 
tional materials ni the evaluation series include: 

instrument service c;uii)e 
analysis service cuide 
i»R(k;ram monitorinc; manual 

V*- 

RBSC:AREER EDUCA HON: EVALUATION PLANNING MANU A L;was prepared 
by Keith M: Kershncr. 

©Research for Ikttcr Sclunds, Inc. February 1976. 
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INTROOUCTION 

Uvdluation has been a continuing component in the ilevclo|Mnent of RBS 
Career Ixlmation. The evaluation fniclings have provided a useful Mnme of 
infonnation in retniing the program As well a5 offering evidence - of program 
effectiveness to participants, sponsors, potential adopters and inhernienibers of the 
educational connnunity. 

Since RUS Career lulucation has become available for adoption, by public 
sclu>i>l districts, a si-ries of materials and services has been prepared to assist adopters 
ill planning, implementing and evaluating the pri>grani. This series includes: 



Materials 

l.valuation lHanuin\i Mamial 
iHstturnvHi Servii'v iinulr 
Apuilysis Sctviic (iuUk* 



Services 

Fvaluatioii Technical Assistance 
Instrument and Scoring Service 
Analysis Service 

Evaluation lechnical Assistance 



The materials an* intended to assist in evaluation planning and desigiu while the 
services make available Reseanh fiu IWttcr Schools* evaluation systems and 
expertise to support iiuplemehtatii>n. Thc*se materials and services iire described 
more completely in the RHS livaluation fcuife Ovennew and can be t>btained from 
Research for Better SchiH>ls. 

This RHS liViUuiitiOfi limuiiii^ Manual one element in the siries, tmuses on 
procedures aiid issues central to planning the evaluation of an educatii>nal program. 
Evaluation planning is discussi^d in :i framework of major seijuential steps. After a 
statement on the need for cvaUiation, tlie iiuended scope is developed by adtlrcssing 
planning activities in program definition and cvaluatkin questions. Evaluation 
methodology then is reviewed in terms of hypotheses. vSubjcct.groups* instruments. ^ 
ilata systems and analysi^s. Concluding sections treat planning concerns in evaluation 
reporting and cost projection. 

The manual has lu^en designed ti> provide guid#Ke in planning educational 
program evaluatkm. It has been deveK>ped in the ciUeer educatk>n context, but the 
livaluation concerns addressed are common to other programs as well. Assumptions 
about local ct>nditions have been avoided in the interest of proviiUug bro^d Ci^verage 
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of generic topics, ^plying planning suggestions to. any specific program requires 
consideration of these ItKal conditions. ^Research for Better Schools can provide 
evaluation technical assistance to aid in the formulation of individual des^ns* 
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NEEI> FOR EVALUATION 
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As it has been developed for RBS Career Education^ evaluation functions to 
meet si*veral major information needs, which are categorized as student diagnosis, 
program planning and demonstration of program effects. The content of each of 
these categories and the rclcv^^UKe of the evaluatii>n materials to them will be 
described briefly. - 

Since RBS Career Education emphasizes the individual treatment of students, 
it is important to have detailed'and accurate information about each student in the 
prc^ranu Such infonnation can be an aid in placing students, planning their 
experiences and providing personal guidance. A major criterion for selecting the 
instruments recommended in the evaluation package (see RliS Instrument SerxHi e 
Cuiiie) was their ability to yield useful individual data. For instance, the 
Sidf-Direi'tcd Siutn h includes occupations considered, self-estimates of interests and 
competencies and preArjptive summaries. The Student Attitude Survey capsulizt^s 
snidont attitude toward school, work, self ami others. The Comprehensive Tests of 
liasie Skills reflect functional levels in reading, tuathematics, language ami study* 
skills. The Studi'ttt lyemo^i^raphic /Xi/<i (Questionnaire gives basic infonuatiou on 
student background variables. 11iese instalments or others which may be selected 
provide the infonnation for assembling a student profile that becomes a part of each 
student^s record and may be uscd^o chart his or her course. It will indicate interests, 
strengths, weaknesses and perceptions which are helpful in designing experiences for 
individuals. ^ 

The s;unV data gathenrd for individual .students may serve a program planning 
(unction when sununari/ed for all students in tlur pri^ra|n. At this level, student 
career interests, for example, help to determine the range of career experiences 
which sliould be provkied/CJroup needs in basic skills suggest the nature and extent 
of acadetnic content and materials which would be appropriate. Affective needs alsi) 
can be identified, and program elements can be focused to meet them. 

Surveys of participant opinions likewise are relevant to program planning. 
They measure the perceptions of students, parents and community participants 
fegarding the pri^ram and are intendild to gather opinions about its various aspects 
and the success of its implementation. Their design allows adaptation to eac h siteVj 
needs and interests. Infonnatbn gatliercd in this way is helpful in assessing program 
conduct from the vieiXf|H)int of the people involved, and tlie results often have 
planning implications. 



Finally, the effects of the program on students may be investigated by 
administering instruments in a research paradigm and analyzing student develop- 
ment, Th^sc procedures yield information abput student progress on the selected 
measures during thctr program experiences* Changes ♦observed among project 
participants then may be compared with changes over the same time period amortg 
similar students who have not been engaged in the program* Tlicse comparative 
analyses make it possible to draw inferences of relative pr<^am impact on student 
development. Student effects are tested by using statistical analyses in a hypothesis 
framework representing the desired effects of the program. 

Similar kinds of student data thus can be used in several ways if proper 
evaluation planning is accomplished while prc^ram implementation is being 
designed. Needs in student diagnosis, program planning and monitoring and the 
demonstration of student effects can be identified through an evaluation com- 
ponent. In thisway^^cvaluation activities can $ervc program operations, development^ 
administration and research. 

Once the importance of program evaluation has been endorsed, the next step 
is to plan an evaluation component which will be effective in meeting th^ needs. The 
following sections of this manual address the major steps in the cvalutA^n process 
fioni a design perspective. Issues central to planning the Evaluation are discussed, 
and important decision points are indicated, DetailedJmplemcntation concerns and 
pu>l>lems have not been included because theij dependency on individual conditions 
prevents comprehensive and concise treatment here. 
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Hie first step in evaluation plannii^ is preparing an accurate desenpltbn of th,e 
Dxygram which is to be evaUiated. Three levels or types of description ate necessary 
i^^'cvaluation purposes: a program overview, objectives of the prograni and 
operational stra(c*gies. 

The program overview describes the coniptjnents which have been planned for ' 
implementation. t»ow they are orgiuiized and who is to participate. It serves as a 
broad definition of the scope of the prt>gram and the context within which the 
evaluation is to be conducted. 

Program objectives arc statements of what the program intcntts to accompUsh. 
Tliey may be a combination of process objectives and product objectives. Process 
objectives relate to the ct>mpleteness or adequacy of implementation, while product 
objectives are concerned with the outct>mes or effects of the program. An example 
of a process objective would be. "to provide three career exploration experiences for 
each cnroUctl student." A product objective might be, "to increase the career 
maturity of participating students." It is important to develop a list of all objectives 
which tiie program is intended to meet and to define them as specifically as possible. 
Sometimes it is necessary to have some objectives tjiat arc more abstract than others, 
but it should be understood that they will be more difficult to evaluate. The 
statement of objectives, then, defines the intent of the program in precise terms and 
establishes expectations of how the program will perform. 

Once the objectives have been ^lentified. they, can be grouped and assigned 
priorities. Grouping should be done b^ objective type: process or product, cognitive 
or affcxtive, short term or long-term, etc. The grouping can be done in any manner 
which results in an understandable framework of objectives that represent the 
interest areas of program associates and sponsors. Relative priorities then should be 
assigned to guide the allocation of cvaluatioiv resources. Although the evaluation 
must be addassed to all objectives, some among them may m*rit differential 
attention depending on their relative importance to t,he program, the probabiliry of 
^obtaining conclusive resuUs. the potential decisionmaking value of findings or other 
factors. Establishing priorities anu>ng objectives is helpful in clarifying any existing 
hierarchies of objectives and su^esting relative emphases in the evaluatitjn design. 

Operational strategics link objectives tt> those program elements which are 
designed to accomplisli them. Bach objective should be described in terins of the 
operatioi^al priKcdures designed to attain it. Such descriptbns serve to assure that 
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stated objectives actually are associated with specifiable project activities^ Objectives 
which cannot be tied to at least one activity signal a problem which requires a 
redesign of either the program content or the objectives involved* 

The completion of these three descriptive tasks results in a dcfiilitton of the 
program in tenns of its scopc^ intent and programmatic process. This combined 
dofuiition becomes the basis of the cvaluatii>n effort in that it circumscribes that 
which is to be evaluated and also establishes expectations and accountabilities for 
the program. IVfining the pri^ram is a priKess that should include planners* 
implemc liters and evaluators. All project personnel should acknowledge and support 
ijie resultant statehicnts of definition to ensure that everyone proceeds on a 
common basts. 



EVALUATION QUESTIONS 



If the evaluation effort is to meet the needs of iinpletnenters, planners and 
sponsors, it must fcKUS on specific questions which are significant to the prii^rain. 
The process of defining the program yields objectiveJ which are necessary in 
formulating evaluation questions, but the objectives themselves do not constitute 
such questions* Program objectives are statements of intended educational out- 
comes, and the evaluation process requites translating these objectives into 
hypothesised effects* which can be empirically tc'sted* Tljj^ formulation of evaluation 
questions facilitates this translation process* 

StatiuK objectives is primarily the domain of pn>gram implementers and 
planners because they know the intentions of the program best* The statement of 
hypotheses is the reahn of evaluators, who know the scientific and technical issues 
best* Fommlation of evaluation questions is the middle ground where all program 
'*assiK:iates participate equally in exploring the implications of objectives and 
establishing the bases for developingyhypotheses* This intermediate step is a helpful 
priKress for assuring that the evaluation design fairly and completely represents 
program intentions* U also prom/>tes interaction among all staff in laying the 
foundation for evaluation of the program. - ^ / 

Evaluation questions are derived from the group of progrdMQL objectives 
through exploration of their content and implications* Tliis exploration prixess 
should include program implementers, planners^ sponsors and evaluators, who 
should aim at specifying observable consequences assi>ciated with the objectives and 
reasonable standards of success* Such specification pennits the fonnulation of 
evaluation questions* 

The development of evaluation questions may bo illustrated by usingt the 
sample objective, **to increase the career maturity of participating students/* 
Examination of the intent behhid tim objective might yield **career planning skills** 
and **confidence in making a career choice** as the appropriate variables represented 
by the objective* Further, it might be decided that the standard f^r judging success 
should be demonstrable progress of students during their participation in the 
program. In this case appropriate evaluation questions would be: *M>o students 
increase* their confidence in making a career choice?** For both question^ the 
..demonsuated progress of . students during ihcir participation in^thi^ piogtam W^UL 
be the standard forjudging whether the objective has been met* 
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This procedure sliould be followed for all prc^ani objectives. B^ch objectivf, 
will result in at least . one evaluation question^ and many objectives, upon 
exploration, will require more than one evaluatioh question to represent adequately 
their intent. The process of developing these evaluation questions ensures that thd 
implications of program objectives have been examined, that the pri^rain intentions 
are reflected reasi>nabty in the I'valufition and that the groundwork ior reptesenca* 
tive hypotheses is completed* 
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STATEME^a• OF HYPpTHESES 

The collection of evaluation qifeitions d^plays the desired scope of the 
evaluation component. .The next set of tasks is con<;emed with establishing the 
means whereby these questions can be answeKd reliably and validly, Al'l^tigh ways 
will be fouhd to addncss most question^ adequately, it may be intkipkted that some 
questions will have to be elinitnated on technical or cost grounds. The priorities 
established earlier will help in making these decisions* 

l^ypotheses are propositions or assumptions constructed tb draw out and test 
the logical or empirical consequences of the announced objectives as they represent 
the progr4n^ **theory/* Pommlating hypotheses involves the refinement of evalua- 
tion questions into testable propositions, which necessitates establi^hii^ a standard 
of success for each question. For example, an evaluation question might be: *^Do 
students gain career planning skills through participation in the program?** The most 
basic hypothesis in this case would be: **Students will score higher at the end 
program year than at the beginning on the XYZ test of career planning skillsJ 
standard Is higher perfomiance on a relevant measure ovet a year of exposure 
prografii. The meaning of **higher** may be defined furtheV as some standard .unit 
*score gain or gains of any magnitude which are statistically reliable* 

This fomi of hypothesis allows for determffning changes which occur during , 
the intervals between tests, but it does not permit conclusions about whether the 
prograip was responsibW for the changes. Other factors such as maturation, pter 
group interactions, media exposure and othijr events may have had some effect 
during the same time period. The typical method of taking these non program 
influences into account is to compare the growth of program students with the 
progress ai similar no'ti-prograni student groups on the same measures, if this option 
is elected, hypotheses then become comparative statements. The sample hypothesis 
used above would become: ** After exposure to the program,^^tudents in the program 
will score higher than comparison students not in the program on the XYZ test of 
fareer planning skills.*' The tcnu **higher** again should be defined in terms of 
statistical standards. * * • . 

This process of refipement umst be cacried out for each evaluation question. It. 
will be found that som/questions will be/more amenable than others to restatement 
as hypotheses. Comparative hypotheses, such as the career planifing example, lead to 
.the most definitiye tests of results and should be used wherever possible. Many 
intended program effects such as improvc4 self<onc^t, reading skills, vocational 
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attitudes and others may be cast legitimately in a comparative (om\. % 
Some evalttation questions will itot fit into a compat^ative hypothesis parad^m 
because tbey relaie only to program participants* Such questions are not appropriate 
for non-program comparison groups. Examples would be: Are student interests met 
by the program?** **Docs the business community support the program?** In such 
cases comparative hypotheses are not ppssible, and standards of success must be. 
established entirely within the program reference. Sample hypotheses mights be: 
**texpressed student interests are rttatched by program activities at least 80 per cent 
of the time/* ^Tarticipiittng businesses and agencies recommend involvement to 
others in at least 80 per cent pf the cases.** ^ — - 

Testing both comparative hypotheses and ^thin-program hypotheses requires 
acceptable subject groups, instmmentation and statistical procedures as discussed 
below. 
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SUBJECT GROUPS 

After hypotheses liave been formula ted, it b necessary to select subiect groups 
that can provide the data needed to test thcnu Evaluation is possible without 
comparison groups, but the usefulness, of such results generally does not justify the 
expense of generating thenu For the purpose t>f this manual, it will be assumed that 
comparative hypotheses are to be included* Two kinds of comparison group designs 
are discussed: true experimental and quast*<?xperimentaK 

The true experimental design requires that subjects be randomly assigned to 
the experimental and comparison groups* The experimental subjects participate in 
the* program, while the comparison group members are engaged in other activities 
which are distinct from the experimental program* In most educational evaluations 
the comparison groups are enrolled in a traditional curriculum or another competing 
program* 

R^tuiomly assigning subjects to the experimental and comparison groups 
eliminates the problem of selection bias, which typically confounds other designs* 
Since each subject has an equal chance of being assigned^ to either group^ the 
likelihood of obtaining groups imbalanced on any characteristic is minimized* This 
method presents the best conditk>ns for ctMiclusively testing hypotheses because 
observed group differences in measured outcomes more likely will be due to 
program differences rather than possible differences in the grt>ups themselves* 

Random assignment usually is )K>ssible where the number of program 
applicants exceeds the number that can be admitted* In these cases random 
asstgnhient is actually the fairest way of detcnnining who should be enrolled in the 
experimental program* Each applicant has an equal chance* 

It should be understcHul that rat^domi/ation precludes the possibility of 
selecting subjects on any speciaK riteria unless such subjects are to be excluded from 
the prognun evaluation* A random assignment plan restricts the influence of staff on 
the composition of subject groups so that energies are directed toward ensuring tbat 
the applicant pool contains the desired ta|get population mix* As desirable as 
random assignment is fur evaluation purposes^ it may be objectionable t6 those who 
seek t<> havt certain individuals or groups in the experimental program and could 
b<*Ci>me an issue at the administrative level* There is no suro solution to conflicts of 
this type; Ci>mpeting interests must be weighed. 

The quasi-experimental design utilizes comparison groups which are not 
random in their compositk>n but which can be justified as providing legitimate 
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comparative data. Such an approach may be necessary cither as a substitute for or 
supplement to a true experimental design* Substitution may be required where the 
apphcant pool is not large enough to form both experimental and comparison 
groups or where administrative considerations preclude randomization^ Supple- 
mentation may be recommended where hypotheses call for comparisons with 
identifiable groups which cannot be constituted randomly from the applicant pool. 
Examples of such groups would be typical high school students^ work -study students 
and school dropouts. 

Whether quast-experimental groups provide the only comparisons or supple- 
mentary comparative data> the groups must t>e selected with great care to meet the 
needs of hypothesis testing* Criteria used in selecting the experimental groups must 
be documented so that any resultant special characteristics can be idc^ntifi^d* 
Comparison groups not differing markedly from the experimenfal groups, but still 
permitting the desired comparisons, should be sought. Demographic, cognitive and 
affective characteristics of all groups should be detcmiined to ^the degree of 
completeness possible. The potential effects of initial experimental-comparison 
group differences on the outcomes to be measured should be estimated to provide a 
, background for interpreting the final results* ^ 

It nmst be recognized that the t|uasi-experimental design alU>ws less 
conndencc in conclusions than the True experimental design since the quasi- 
experimental groups are more Ukely to be different at the outset and these 
differences may be suspected (^f affecting the evaluation results. Statistical 
proceilures can compensate to a dt^ree, but the design is inherently weaker* Serious 
consideration should be given to the advantages and disadvantages of the various 
subject group desigi|s before a selection is made, and administrative, as well as 
evaluative, consequences slu>uld be examined c;u^efully. Once groups have been 
constituted, changes will not be possible within an experimental year, and they are. 
i>ften tjiftlcult between years. 

Students are the principal subjects in most educational prograriis,**nd the 
establishment of student groups autimiaticatly creates parent groups. Other subject 
groups iii^^he evaluation may consist of cimmuinity resources, instmctors, potential 
adopters and others. The specific array of groups ncvessary is defined by tl\e range 
of hypotheses to be tested* Success in establishing appropriate subject groups 
determines the ability to test hypotheses. 
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INSTRUMENTS 

Hypotheses <lotcnnitic what is to be cvahiatcH; subject groups determine the 
samples with which hypotheses will he tested. The next step is to select instruments 
which reasonably can be expecial to measure tlie hypothesized program effects. For 
caeb hypothesis at least one measure nmst be si*lected to represent the intended 
outcome. Such measures may range from performance on a standardized tc^t to 
opinions about aspects of the program. Indirect measures such as attendance* 
assignments completed and frequency ot resource usi- alsb may bi* appropriate as 
criteria li>r evaluating ef tects. 

1^ serH\s ot instrunients, along with* sioring and interpretation packages, is 
availafa^* for use with RBS Oarcer Education. These instnunents are relevant to the 
nteasur^nient ot career skills, life skills, basic skills and participant opinions. 
IVpending on the scope ot hypotheses, selection from among these insinnnents may 
sutTice or additional measures nkay be needed. The instrumentation materials are 
described in detail in the RliS htstfument Service (haJe. 

just as the selection ot instrument content nnist be keyed to project objectives 
and hypotheses, the schedule ot administration must be timed to pernnt the desired 
analyses. Some hypotheses may require data gathered at one time only, as with 
standards ot participant opinion, which generally call tor survey measurement at 
some point after participants have had sufficient experience with the prc^raim. 
Hypotheses dealing with growth require measurements fri>m at least two points in 
tinie in* order to assess change. This approach utilizes a pretest-posttest or repeated 
measures schedule. It Is important to allow enough time between the test 
adminisiratK>ns so that the desired growth reasonably can be expected to ixrcur. 

Hypotheses dealing with comparison groups require a simultaneous test * 
administratio^n alter all groups have participated^ their respective programs for the 
speiified period ot time. This is a posttesttonly schedule- if the grmips are 
quasi-cxpetiinental, then all gioups also must be pretested before the program begins 
so that initial ditfereiices can be taken into consideration. It the groups are true 
expei*imeiital, it still is desirable to pretest in order ti> enhance precision and 
ininiinize the Weakening effects of dri>|>outs during the prt^rmn. , 

Thus, instrument content must match program tibjeetives. And, in designing 
the^si hedule of iiistrmneiit administration, it is important to provide tor (lie timely 
Collection ot data required to test the stated hypotheses. 



DATA SYSTEMS 

The crcati«>n of a <lata systctii capable of accotitniodating all collected 
tnfonnatioi^ is ati miportaiit support task in the evaluation priKcss. The absence of a 
systematic appn>ach to data storage and maintenance greatly increases the 
occurrence i>f U>st, irretrievable or unusable infortudtiou- As *oon as the evaluation 
design has beeii finalized, construction i>f *data systems can be undertaken. The 
hypothesi^s, subject groups and instruments all serve to define the parameters of the 
system whicfk will meet the needs. 

Tlie first task is to establish an identification system for members of subject 
groups. ^ usually is preferable to employ a numerical system to minimize the 
^^^^^^^Dgnr/ability of mdividuals, except by designated persi)ns who have the translation 
lists* Subject numbers can be constructed to include group identification^ time of 
pri>grani entry or any other variable whtch might be helpful in file categi>rization. 
Whatever the numbering procedure selected, it is iiiiportant to allow rix>m for group 
members who may be added in the future and to assure that each subject will have a 
unii|ue member* 

The construction of a numbering framework establishes one dimension of the 
data system: it identifies the range of individuals across subjcxt groups. The other 
major dimension is the specification v>f infonnatioa to be collected within each 
suBject gri>up. Such data cinisist of the results obtained from all of the instruments 
administered to each group and may be in die fonii of individual item scores, 
subscale scores^ total scores or any combinatk)n. 

A basic infomiation file might be diagrammed as follows in Figure I. The first 
cohinm lists the range of members in each griHip. The odie^ columns list information 
and scores obtained for each individual. Most syi^tems will be more complicated than 
, this example bcx^ausc they will include more variables ^nd multiple administrations 
of instruments, but the diagram may serve as a model which can be expanded. 

The cihIcS an^Vformats for storing the data should be selected according to the 
information needjt defined by the evaluation plan. Ifhe data system should be 
designed to facilitate the anticipated analyses by keeping the. fonn and locatioii^of 
all data clear and retrievable for evaluative u!le. 

After the data system has been imtlined,'*the choke of implementing it as a 
inamial or automated system can be made. This deci^H>n depends upon both the size 
of the data files and the complexity of planned analyses. Usually some degree of 
machine processing capability is dcsirJible, which rc4uircs individual file formats 
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-AGE 



TEST X 



TESTX 



TESTY 



TESTY 



TESTZ 



TESTZ 



OPINION SURVEY 



OPINION SURVEY 



I IGURE I 



designed -lor use with « <t)iuputcr cart! prtK csiiinj; i>y.stciu or other autoinutcU pro- 
cedures. I 

Designing and implementing tlie data syKtiMn is a task requiring technical 
expertise and experience with the problems which typically are encountered. It 
shotild be d«)ne with gr(^ut care and informed advice. Like the othet elements in the 
evaluation pitKcss, the quality of the data systeni directly affects the clarity and 
usefulness of the evaluation results. 
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ANALYSES 

The defmitioti ^>f hypotheses, subject groups and instruments is needed in the 
design of an analysis plan. Analyses should be s^'lectcd to describe the results clearly, 
to test hypotheses statistically with the most rigor possible and to facilitate 
unambiguous interpretation of the evaluation outcomes. Hypotheses determine what 
effects are to be tested. Subject groups constitute the experimental samples among 
whom effects are hypt>thesi/eii. histruments provide measures of the criteria 
selected to represent the hypothesised effects, and analyses are the statistical 
techniques which support or deny the existence of effects within the hypothesis 
framework* 

Planning specific analyses depends greatly on the decisions made in previc^is 
design stages, but some general guidelines can be suggesttxl. More specific 
information on analyses is presented in the RliS Analysis Scnnce (iuidr. 

l1ie first level of analysis should Ix* descriptive. Appropriate distributional 
statistics slunild be displayed ft)r each subject group on all available measures* These 
data serve to depict grtmp characteristics and suggest Unween-group differeiKes 
which may need to be considered* 

The next level of analysis is intended ti> uncover any differences between 
initially selected groups and the groups available for fmal analysis* Since the groups 
were chosen to represent specific target populations, it is necessary to know how 
they changed in composition over the course ot the yean Initial groups will be 
decreased in sr/e both by attrition from the program and testing ab^Mtce* It is 
important to estimate the effefts of such reductions in the samples by statistically 
comparing the subjects remaining for fmal analysis with those who have been 
eliminated* 'fhese comparisons should include any subject characteristics for which 
pn-test information is aivailable* The results will allow an estimate of the 
representativeness of po^ttest data in terms of the initially drawn samples and may 
suggest subsidiary analyses '\$.\ the hypothesis testing. Absence ot such estimates 
constitutes a weakness in interpreting results whenever group attrition is substantial* 

When an estimation of the representativeness of available data hits been 
prt>vided- through j^rtK'edures such as those just outlined, the final tevel of analysis 
may be designed: the testing of hypotheses* Where a criterion or standard 4>f *»uccess 
has been established h>r a subject group, the group performance mean, or other 
representative statistic, may be compared directly with the designated standard* If 
development within groups has been hypothesized, then statistical tests con||^ring 
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the pretest and posttest performance leVels may be conducted. For hypothesized 
bctwcen-groUp differences, analyses comparii^ the performance of the various 
groups should he carried out* Selection of specific statistical techniques depends 
upon the nature of the data and the questions posed. 

This general flow of analytic procedure$ provides descriptive information^* 
assessment of data representativeness and testing of the stated hypotheses* The 
specific elements of the analysis plan should be designed well before the analyses are 
conducted. This tuning is important because the analysis design serves as input for 
implementing the necessary data systems, and ako because unanticipated or 
unannounced analyses may be viewed as searching for desirable results. 
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REPORTINC; PROCEDURES 

All of the steps in thU evaluation process contribute to the production of * 
evaluation fuulings. These findings are communicated in reports which should be 
geared to the audiences that will receive them. Three major audiences can be 
identified: 1 )*participants in the pri>gram» 2) sponsors of the prc^ain or potential 
sponsors of similar '{uograms and 3) external education and research groups* For 
each groiip the pertinent questions and when they need to be answered must be 
specified so that a schedule of reporting can be designed- 

Participants in the pn>gram require the mqst detailed and frequent evaluation 
reporting. For example, staff Mali be able to uSe individual student results in guiding 
students thrx>ug|^ the prc^ram. Members of any subject group will be intercfsted in 
overall results tor their group. Students will want to know how they scored on 
achievement tests. Program leaders will want to be alerted to apparent problems. 
Each of these possible reporting categories requires a timely internal feedback 
system. Reporting in this sense is an ongoing communicatitui activity, often without 
much formal interpretation. It serves an important function in svipporting the 
operation and development of the program, but it also necessitat<?s a field test of the 
data collection, storing and manipulation priKedures. Testing these procedures at an 
early point can be helpful in avoiding problems latc^^. 

Sponsors and potential sponsors usually require a different level ot inforuia- 
tion and reporting. They are interested in summary data on progress and outcomes 
as well as interpretations of the meaning of results. Typically this information calls 
for a mid year and year-<Mid report in which the ^valuation process is described, 
results outlined clearly and concisely and outcomes interpreted in terms of pr<^ram 
success and rt<ommended future direction. Such reports. also vnW be of intcr«:st to 
the pri^ram participants. 

Often it is valuable to prepare reports for external groups. Portraying the 
program at a general level would be useful at regional, state or national educational 
fomnis. (Iroups implementing similar programs may be given assistatice through 
reports on problems encountered and solutions found. Research and evaluation 
audiences might be interested in reports on technical issues and research significance^. 
jSuch reporting nmst be designed to meet the needs of the particular audience. 

Reporting is the final stage of the evaluation pr<x:css. In many senses the 
report is the culmination of tliat process since all of the preceding stages combine to 
generate it. Reporting Is the evaluation product. As such, it should be platined 
carefully to utilize available data to their fullest. 
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RESOURCES REQUIRED FOR EVALUATION 

This manual has presented an iHitUne of the evaluation planning activitiei 
which are reconiniendeii for experimental or demonstrational prognuns* A final 
topic concerns the resources necessary for designing and conducting a worthwhile 
evaluation. Needed resources vary with the sCOpe of the program objectives, 
numbcre and sizes of subject gmups and the complexity of analyses planned. For 
this reason projections must be fairly general, with substantial room for adjustment 
to meet liKal needs. 

Although the preceding sections of this manual have dealt primarily with 
evaluation planning rather than implementation issues and problems, resource 
estimates for both planning and implementation are included here. Implementation 
estjinutes are provided because such costs are generally a planning concern. 

In or\ler to establish some basis fiL>r resource projections, a hypothetical career 
education program will be used. In this illustration it is assumed that approximately 
100 students, equally divided between experimental and control groups, arc to be 
included in the evaluation. These student samples would create parent groups 
totaling at least 100 members. Since this program is to utilize community-based 
career education experiences, approximately 50 resource sites with a total of 100 
key site personnel would participate in the study. 

The program objectives are assumed to focus on the development of career 
skills, life skills and basic academic skills. One major testing instrument is to be 
employed in each skill area along with a student background questionnaire. All 
participants also will be administered an opinion survey. The skills tests will be 
administered on a pretcst-posttest schedule; the opinion surveys will be given only 
once during the year. 

Systematic feedback of evaluation results to program staff >^ould be available, 
as would automated instrument sqonng and a computer-based data system. Progress 
of the experimental grt>up in each skill area over the course ^of the year will be 
analyzed^ and the superiority or inferiority of the experimental group relative to the 
contn>l group will be assessed. Opinions, perceptions and suggestions of program 
participants are to be documented. Standard statistical procedures will be used for 
analysis purposes; all results will bq presented in evaluation reports. 

It is assumed that the services of a trained and experienced evaluator will be 
available locally to accomplish most of the tasks. External evaluation technical 
assistance and services are projected to facilitate major steps in the evaluation 
process* 
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Given this hypothetical example, a generalized allocation of resources may be 
projected for evaluation planning and evaluation implementation* Figure 2 presents 
projects for the planning process. 

FIGURE 2 

ESTIMATED EVALUATION PLANNING RESOURCES 
Task Area ^ Staff Days Technical Assistance Days 



1. 


Program Definition 


1-2 




2. 


Evaluation Questions 


3-4 




3. 


Statement of Hypotheses 


1 -2 




4, 


Subject Groups 


4-5 


1 - 2 


5. 


Instruments 


2-3 


1 -2 


6. 


Data Systems 


5-6 


1 - 2 


7. 


Analyses 


4-5 


2-3 


«. 


Reporting Procetltrf'es 


. 2 j_3 


0-1 






22-30 


6-12 



Estimates of time requircnicnts arc included for each evaluation planning task. 
The **staff days** refer to the program evaluator, and **technical assistance days** 
denote consulting services from an external agency such as Resi^arch for Better 
Schools. Participation of other program staff has not been accounted fox but will be 
necessary according to local needs. Support services and non-staff resources likewise 
have not boon cakrulated bcxrause they are dependent on IcKal conditicMis and usually 
can be readily extrapolated frimi the staff cmts. ^ 

With these qualifications^ it is estimated that the evaluation planning resv)urces 
needed should approximate 22-30 staff days and 6-12 technical assistance days. 
These resource requirements are affected by the extcnsiveness of the program, but 
they increase* at a less than proportional rate. The planning and design tasks for a 
200student pn^nun are not nmch different from the tasks for a 10()-student 
pri^ranu In this sense, planning costs are much less variable than implementation, 
costs* 
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FigOrc 3 presents projections for evaluation implementation that are based on 
the hypothetical program; changes in conditions would have a directly proportional 
effect on resources needed. 



FIGURE 3 

ESTIMAl El) EVALUATION IMPLEMENTATION RESOURCES 



1 ask Areas 

1. Subject <*roups intpleinetil, maintain 



2. Itistrumetits purchase^ a<lmini8ler« 
score 



3. Data System^ implement » maintain 

4« Analyses - perform* interpret 

• J, Reporting Procedures - prepare feed- 
back, interim* final and other reports 





Technical 




Staff 


Auistancc 




Days 




Other Croats 


3 4 


0 


l 




• 

10 12 


1 


,2 


$1200 instruments and 




\ 




scaring 


9 10 


2 


3 


$ 300 computer 






• 


services 


17 • 20 


3- 


4 


$ 600 computer 








services 


20 40 


3 


4 


$ 600^roducaon 


59 86 


9- 


14 


$2700 
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These accuniulaled impleimMitatioii estimates suggest the nc*cd for an 
dipproxtttiately one third-time staff evaluator supported by 9 14 outside technical 
iissjstauee days and $2700 in other resources- Technical assistance, scoring* 
computer and production services are available from Research for Better Schinils, 
Tliese resource estimates do not incKide support services, physical facilities* supplies 
and inateiiais* postage and other non-staff costs. 

It should be emphasized that these resource allocations are generalized 
estimates. More precise projections would require planning infomiation specific to 
the individual project to be evaluated* Expansion of the program objectives, student 
groups or intended analyses beyond the hypothetical example used for these 
' projectii>ns would necessitate proportionate increases in evaluation resources* 
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(X)NCI.UI>IN(; NOTl-S 

crcatkul o( an evaluation plan m|uircs a crucial atul lochnically 
ilcnianiling set <>t tasks in tlu- evaluation prcKcss. l1ic .scope and sophust teat ion of the 
plan do nuicli to ileteunine the usefulness and conclusiveness* of the evaluation 
fuulings. This manual has attempted to discuss evaluation planning in a concise but 
comprehensive way by structuring a series of major $i;c|ucntial steps, hi this final 
section, the steps will be/capsuli/ed and several overall concerns will he noted* 

The planning process begins with defining the program to be evaluated^ 
fonnulating evaluation questions and refnihtg the questions into testable hypotheses. 
These steps estabksh the evaluation needs aiul. formally state expectationii for the 
program. Next, the selection of subject groups and instruments enables the testing of 
hypotheses by S|Kcitying the effect vari;ibles and jhe samples among whom effects 
are intended. I inally« data syMems nmst be designed to accommiHlate the evaluation 
infi>rmatioiu and an analysis plan must be developed to show how the hypotheses 
will be tested. 

Although these steps t^ii be disA:usseii as separate stages in the evaluation 
planning process, their interrelatediiess should not be iiiiniini/.ed. The decisions 
made at each stage strongly influence the requirements t>f succeeding stages, 
lakewise, diftuulties in later stiiges may call fi)r revisions at earlier points, ('hanges 
in the program or evaluation components which affect one stage necessitate a review 
of the entire prtness to ensure consistency. .The activities within twaluation plaiyvng 
thus are interdependent aiul must he conducted with that perspective. 

^ The evaluation planning prtness is sufficiently et>niplex to benefit from 
advisory assistance : an external review is always appropriate. ()tnissit>ns, errors of 
judgment and inconsistencies in evahiation planning generally are magiiified and 
harder to correct during ev;iluation iiuptpmentatiim. Weakiiessi*s in the design be- 
ccmie limitations in the uselulne,ss ami interpretability of the findings. ^ 
The objectives which are to be iiccoinplished by an evaluation effort vary 
substantially fn>m program to priigrain. The intended role of evaluation may range 
jrom simply completing a funding requirement toproviding extensive information in 
the operation and development of the prt>grain. The evaluation planner may help to 
»ha|H- that role and must Ik- aware of the teal evaluation objectives as they relate ti* 
the program as a whole. It is important tt> have this awareness in the planning 
priKVss in order to maximi/e the usi*fulness of evaluation results. 

• The evaluation planner also must be able to deal with non^evaUiatioii fik tors 
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which affect evaluation desigm^ther prc^am activities or decisions Aiay alter or 
impede evaluation plans, and in these cases flexibility and creative problem -solving 
skills are required to adapt to the environment while maintaining the integrity of the 
evaluation effort* 

The interpretation jf^results is a planning issue which typically receives 
insufficient attention. A complete evaluatbn plan should project how major 
alternative outcomes will be intetpreted ^hoji^ld they be obtained. This exercise in 
projection accomplishes two important aims* It uncovers possible findings which 
, would be unirtterpretable and may call for .redesign. It also establishes the potential 
significance of the results. Thus, interpretation is a plannit^ as well as an. 
implementation coficerii. 

After a satisfactory pvaluatbn plan has been developed, its implementatbn 
can proceed. Implementation introduces a whole series of problems and issues which 
could not be addressed in this manual Even the best plans have limited value if they 
are not rigorously implemented. Successful implementation turns the potential of 
th^ design into reality, if evaluation planning and implementation are^accorded 
proper attention, the probability of obtaining conclusive, unambiguous and 
pertinent results will be greatly enhanced. 
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RESKARCH FOR BEITER SCHCX>LS. INCORPORATED (RBS). is a private, 
non-profit ctiucational research laboratory located' in Philadelphia, Pfcnnsylvania, 
Ihc (X^NCEFTUAL GUIDE is part of a series of curriculum and procedural 
materials developed by the RBS CAREER a^UCATlON PROGRAM (Louis M. 
Maguire. Director) for a pilot project in experience-based career education (EBCE). 
Additional Materials in this series include: ^ 

RBS CAREER EDUCAtlON 

RBS CAREER EDUCATION: IMPLEMENTATION PLANNING GUIDE 
RBS CA.RJS.ER EDUCATION: EVALUATION GUIDE 

RUS CARDER EDUCATION: CONCEPTUAL GUIDE was prepared by Bruce G. 
Baron. • ^ 

€> Research for Better SchiH>U, Incorj)orated» May 1975, ^ 
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INTRODUCTION 

RBS CAREER EDUCATK^ is a program for high school students m\d a 
program to help schiH>Is organize for continuing U>cal carc^rr education development 
efforts. The progtam introduces three instmctional components into the high school 
curriculum: CAREER DEVELQPMENT, CAREER GUIDANCE, and the ACA 
DEMIC RESCXJRCE CENTER. These three components provide basic elements of 
career education for students, and the implementation and operation of these 
components provide ^school and community participants with a knowledge and 
experience base from which to build personal commitment and capabilities for 
continuing local development efforts, 

RBS CAREER EDUCATION is a transitiimal program. While implementation 
ot the program has led to increased student learning and local organizational goals, 
the program is designed to be a limited step in the preparation of school and 
community for further change. The program establishes a direction for chants: 
increased concern for the career development of all students, emphasis on basic skill 
competencies, and increased utilization of learning experiences outside the school as 
part of student activities. This direction must be adapted by the local school and 
community into a specific course consistent with local goals and conditions. 

The CONCEPIUAl. (iUIDE is intended to assist local scht>ol and community 
participants with this continuing development effort. The giiide examines educa- 
tional and social issues underlying the RBS program to provide local developers with 
an awareness of the scope of the problem and of the context and limitations of the 
RBS approach. 




RliTROSPlXmVK 

('arccr 1-Alncation is u n foini ntovi iiicnt. It^ baxic premise is quite simple: that 
cilucatii>ii imiHt and can deal more olfcctively with the career development of youth 
and adults. This preiuisi- is based on a number of jx rceivcd conditions: 

1. 1i»o many persons leavnig our educational system are deficient in the basic 
ai;ulemic skills required for adaptability in today's rapidly changing 
society. 

2. TtK> many students fail to see nieaninjjful relationships [jetween whaf they 
are being asked to learn in school and what they will do when they leave 
the educational system. This is true of botl» of those who remain to 
graduate and those \vln» drop out of the educational system. 

3. Anu-rican education, as currently structured, best nieets the educational 
needs of that miniirU) of perst>ns who will someday bcx;on)e college 
graduates. It has not given equal empli;»sis to meeting the educational needs 
of that vast majority of students, who will never be college graduates. 

4. American edmation has not kept pace with the rapidity of change in the 
po.st industrial occupational society. As a result, when worker qualifications 
are compared with job requirements, we find over educlted and under- 
educated workers are present in large numbers. Roth the boredom of the 
over educated worker and the frustration of the under educated worker 
have contributed to the growing presence of worker aJienation in the total 
<HCUpational st.»ciety. 

5. Too many persons leave our educational system at both the secondary and 
ct>lhgiate levels unequipped with the vocational skills, the ?k-lfimder- 
standing and career decisionmaking skills, or tKe work attitudes ^ihat are 
essential for niakiiig a successful transuion from school to work. y 

6. The growing need tot and presence of women in ihe work force has been 
' . iidequaldv uflected in neither the educational not j:he tarter options 

; typically pii lured foi guls enrolled in our educatJ^mal system. 

7. The growing needs ioi toiitinuiiig and recurrent education «m the part of 
.uhilts are mn being adequately met by our current systems of public 
education. 
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K. Insuifu iciit atti*iitH>n ha^ been given to teaming opportunities outside of 
the structure of formal education which exi$t and are increasingly needed 
by bi>th youth and adults in our society*^ 

The (!arccr iului'atii>n movonuMit represents a constructive search Co alleviate these 
conditions through progranunatic and structural changes in schooling and in society^ 
as well as through contuiuing research and development. Nevertheless, translating 
these concerns inti> piactu able change involves complex questions of program devel- 
4>pnient and itesign. schoolings and career development. While this task is made 
easier by wute spread public and professional suppoK, it is complicated by a great 
variety of approaches and assumptions, a scarcity of research and tested practices, 
the tendency of reform movements to outreach themselves, and the pressing need 
fi>r action and residts to sustain puhlic interest to support any further imjuiry. 

The origins of the (*areer Education movement have been traced from. the ad- 
dress by tlu-n U.S. (Commissioner of Eitucatioii Sidney P. Marland before the 1971 
(x>nventi^ of the National AssiKiation of Secondary School Principals (NASSP), 
ami/ b)r Marland himself, to coiuments by Conant and Tyler. Theymovement's 
debts to IVwey are undeniable, and, while its concepts have been traced to Frank- 
lin\s Academy » its concern for the place of the practical in the curriculum has been 
a dominant issue in educational thought since Phito and Aristotle. "^"^^ 

The (l^ireer Hdiuation movement has broadened considerably since Marland*s 
NASSP ttddre.s^. Nevertheless, Marland*s initial, focus was reform of Secondary Ed- 
ucation, it was, after all, at tfie secondary level where thv problems of career de- 
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vclopiiicnt were nuKst apparent^ where current practices were under the nu>st Attack, 
anil where there were existing resources which couKl be reallocated to support re* 
form. In his NASSP address, Marland outlined a directi*)n tor progranunatic reti>rnt 
of Secondary Education, while recognizing both the pressing need for change and 
the em>rnu>us scope of the undertaking: 

. . .all *>ur efforts as educators must be bent on preparing students either to . 
become properly, usefully eniploycil inunediately upon graduation troni 
high school or to go on to further formal education. 

• . .a properly effective career educ at irxu requires a new educatii>nal unity. 
U reipiires a breakmg down i)f the barriers that divide imr educaiii>n system 
into parochial enclaves. i)ur answer is that we must blend our curricula and 
our students nuo a single strong secondary system, l^t the academic 
preparation be balanced with the viKational or career pri>grai||. 

. . .it is critically important ti> equip that .youngster to live. . .as a hdfilled 
human be^^ig.,- . . .life and how-to life it is the primary viKation of all of us. 
And the uItiH#ate test of our educational pri>cess» on any level, is how cK>se 
it ci>mes to pieparing our people to be alive and active with their hearts, 
and their minds, and» for many, their hands as welL 

. . .continued indecision and preservation of the status quo can only result 
in additional millions of young* men and women leaving mir high sc1uh>1s, 
with or without bencTit of diploma, unfitted for employment, unable or 
^ unwilling to gO on to college, and carrying away little more than an 
enduring distasfe |or ediicntion in any form, unskilled and unschwled* 

Tuie and complete refi>rm of the high school, viewed as a major clement of 
overall preparation fot life, ctinnot l>e acconqdished overnight, involving as 
it does approxnnately thirty million students and billions of <k.>llars in 
public funds. Until we can recommend a totally new system we beheve an 
.'interim strategy can be developed. . . 
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Marlaiurs initial strategy involved four major emphases: 

1. impioving V(H:ational eilueation programs auil support; 

2. inereasing (he number of students in v(K*;ittonaI and eoniprehensive high 
seh(H>ts reaehed by improved pji>granis; 

3. utih/tng (he existing* expertise and iesoiir<es of (he conununity in a 
1 Inoperative effort to develop and operate better programs tor stmlents 
within 1 intent fiseal h(ni(ations; and 

4. deveK>ping leadership auil eonnnitment to career education reforms among 
edueation professional and tlie pubhe.* 

Witliin a few months, the (*areer i'ducation movi^ment iiad expanded well 
beyond Marland\s original concerns abou( tlie limitations of the geneial education 
curriculum. In his addicss ti> the State Directors of ViK'ational lUhu ation, in May 
1*)71, Marland began ti> outline extensions t>f tlu* concept, although his basic 
objectives and sense of sc ale had not changed: 

This is not \o suggest that the concept of carect education stu>uld be 
ass<K*iated i>nly with high scluH>h Indeed* it is extremely dangerous^ as we Are 
fmding out, to wait until the high school years to begin to acquaint the 
student with the idea of applying what he has learned* . * ..jf education is to 
serve properly its national purpoHN then we nuist bridge the gulf between 
man and his wyr k . We, , .must be actively concerned. . .until each and every 
one. . .is capable or\levelo|>ing a clear sense* t>t direction in lite and is able to 
make a rcsponsiUle career chtMce, . . .It i.s flatlyj necessary to begin to 
construct a S4>Und. systemati/ed relationship betwcVn ethKatum and wonk, a 
system which will make it standard practice to ti^M'h every student about 
occupations M\d the economic enterprise, a system that will iu<i>rkedly 
ineiea.se caieer optic>ns open to each individual and enable us to do abetter 
|ob, . .of n>ceting the manpower neVils of tho* country... 
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IVcaoso I am so toiiviiucd of the urgency oi this matter, 1 have iliroctcd that 
the OHuc ot luUu atiofi. . .give major x'*"phasis to this siiii^lc area until we 
are suteesstui in <lesigning a workabU' system of career education* . . •the 
deveK>i>ment oi...nu>i{cI career education programs. . .will- provide useful 
alternatives to pieseni practice. . .(and) represent. . .the first comprehensive 
attempt to deviM' a career educ;Kion syste^i- . .IK>wever the pilot efforts 
eventually work out. there is no question that putting a comprehensive 
program oi career education together will dcniaud all 4he imagination, 
energy, and goodwill that we can nuistcr. ♦ ^ 

MailantPs new emphases we le an expansion the interim strategy outlined in 
the NASSP addiess. The May 1971 address /extended the Charcot education 
movement to the elenientaiv sclu>ol and post secondary levels. It also linked the 
movement directly to the continuing lesearch and s<K'i;lI questions o( the 
relationships between education ami work, which would later be assumed by the 
National Institute ot lAhicatit>n (NlF). Marl^jndN discussion of the deveK>pnu-nt^of 
model career education programs, while iiot abandoning the improvement ' ol 
vmational education (which was supported through continuing exemplary projects), 
marks the emergence ot a comprehensive pri^ram development effort ba.sed on 
demonstration and evaluation ol practicable elements of com|HHiug program 
approaches ti>ward the validation and nUpIementation oi compromisi^ refortu. 

Hie Model II piojects (and Ourebv RUS CARIIIIR lUMlCATION) were an 
extensii>n 4>i Mirland\s initial emphasis on the utilization of the existing expertise 
and resources oi the comnumity in a cot>perative efTort to develop and operate 
belter programs tor stutlents. While the origmal itnus of the nu>del was 
out i>\ sc hool youth and adults re-training, the projects were soon re-dirix ted to 
exploration oi the potential oi conununity resources tor secondary education. and« 
thereby, to MarhuuPs oiigmal goal oi high scIuk>1 reform. Marland had seen 
ionununity titih/^ation as a way to provide the sc1uh>Is witlj expertise aiul ^icilities 
to develop and operate, new piograms tot students using existing resomces and 
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tlicroby avouling many start up costs. While the Model ii projects have retalne<l this 
(4KUS, they have also eiuphasi/ecl conumintty utili/atioii as a mediuiu to provide 
students with learning experiences which support s<h iai maturation and traditional 
aiadeiutc j^oals, as well as iareei development. Where Marland had emphasized the 
content 4>t (.aieer lAlucaiion. the Model II projects ji>ined content with procevs and 
advanced the concept i^yf ixpt ticfual hiisul iMrca I ihu udon (UIK'I;). 
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i-xi>i:rii:nc:i:-basi:i)(:ari:i:r EiKK^AiiON: AiVrspcciivc 

In Si'loi ting pnotitics aiul spec it ic projii ts to support, the N;ui4>n;il Institute o( 
lUhiiation (NIT.) lias attiMiiptoi! to K^ilamo basic roscanh with major development 
elfims. In some aieas, laejv i>l ^kmjwledge requires further lescareli anil analysis 
before moving ahead with program. ileveU>pnient, In many areas, however, presiMit 
knowledge, even when inconipletCy iK>es pcnifit the initiation of new programs to ' 
benefit students and the system i>f education <ilikc. Sueh ilevelopnient elh>rts also, 
often eiMUribute U> growth in our undvrstandtng i>f the problems with which tlicy 
deal. 

Kxperienee based ('areer Udueation. (I'lKU-) is sneli a deveUipnient effi>rt. The 
prt>jeetS' benig sponsorcil by Nll-l are applying presiMit knowlcilge to the tlesigti, 
deveU>pnient, and operational field-testing of pri^ranis to improve stuilents* 
understanduig of, preparation for, and aeeess to careers. While NIK is also suppi>rthig 
the development anil extension of career education innovations within the schools, 
the thnist of the HWU; projects is to expK>re new appri>aches using resources outside 
the scluHils. 

This deveU>pment effort is part of NIK*s priority area of iiupiiry into the 
relationship between education and work/l.ike many development efforts, however, 
the l\IK!ll projects reflect a number of concerns, including those which are the focus 
of other NIH priority areas of inquiry (obtaining skills essiMitial to function in 
society ; builiUng local capacity to respond to UkuI needs: improving tbe pr<Hluctivity 
ami efficiency of the educational system:* and developing programs responsive to 
tndivii^lual,;juid group differences «nd preferences)* 

The IvIijf'U projects are dealing with two kinds of problems. They are seeking to 
deveKt|> inocfejs for both secondary school VA\Cl\ programs and tlie institutional 
structutTtHi needed for those programs to be implenientcd, operated, and expanded. 

While 1^ IS alwayV dif ficnlr to say what leads ti^what, the MlKTE projects seem to 
Uiive been f>red from two movei^ieuts reacting to;J|u^M(Mis about the ejf^ff tiveness of 
. 'traditional schooling. The tesiatch aiout|(i 't^u "lA|ual Hducatiojiial (>ji|iort unity'* 
issue (^V*^ » ("oleniMii ReiH>it^ had generated a b;hic coAcern abcnit'thc ability 

of AtSierican schools to meet the different social and individual goals expected x^l 
th(\ This coiu ein was accompanied by calls for radical changes or elimination of tlii^ 
system of schooling (e.g.. by lUicli), as well as for Miinovative prc>grainniatic and 
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institutional rctonn. The career edu<^ation movcnictit is the most comprehensive of 
these retorin movements, aiul the most current* However, in addition to ilsnK>ts in 
the concept of career education. EBC'E also grew from the somewhat earlier reforms 
oi tlir alternative schools niovemcnt. 

jyhile t\iv United States has always had alternative schools (e,gt, private and 
parochial schools), this nu>vemcnt arose in the 1960*s around three basic issues: 
iuilividuali/ation* relevance, and motivation. Many alternative scIuh)Is were tied to 
particular educational ideas (e.g., affective or ethnic education). A few sought to 
experiment with new prt>gram designs and with the use of volunteer^ and facilities in 
the community to provide all or some of the instructional program for students. The 
premier example of this last Vase is Philadelphia's Parkway Program, a **school 
without walls*\ Tlie rationale for Parkway, however, added anotlK^Tilimension to 
the alternative schools movement: an economic argiunent. By using existing facilities 
and volunteer personnel in the community, schools could expand curriculum 
offerings ami provide relevant and motivating new activities for students without 
further investment in buildings or debt service: i.e., more and better educational 
services tor the same or tewer. tax dollars. Even in districts where such capital 
investment continued, however, interest in moving learning imtside the schools, at 
least for some things, spread; ^ 

The use of out-of-school activities to supplement or complement in~school 
learning was not an invention of the alternative sch<j!i>ls movement. It had long been 
practiced by SiluH>ls, particularly in vocation;d education (e.g,, co-op, work-study, 
antl <listributive educatii)n programs), Thu application of this previous experieticc 
and tliat ot the alternative schools to care^i educlition imnlel development was a 
natural dncction. and otie which nright ^ovide sii>me added push to the career 
education tni>vement*s interest in integra^tive program dl^^^ign (i.e*, combining 
v^K^ltii>nal utul academic learning)* ^ 
In addition to'the alternative schiK>l arguments and the vinational arguments for 
* such out ot'Scliui)! t'xpenence, Xwo issues also en1erge<l in the EH(!r inquiry: reahsm 
and siH iah|i^aitiou. Hie reahsm argunWht suggested that in school \arning w^s %it best 
sinuilated and at worst distorted/';J^<Lthat more real < ontekt^^ and probleWis for 
learning would aMect motivHit.iun and imulent pro|»ross, Tlilv<sociali/ation argument, 
only beginning to be devcl\>ped, sujj^estc<l tluit m hools segregate<l tlie younj^; from 
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the adult 4iul itoin Ci>innuiiuty participation aiul rosp<>iistbtIity« aiul thereby 
iiiterJeret! with the iKwelopiuetu of the young and with their tratisttton to 
adult hooil. 

While the emphasis ol the ni riihool career education activities (Model I) was 
- with the elemental y ^lades. the emphasis of the KIKX (Model U) projects is totally 
at the secondary leveK This was largely a practical matter, ^lictated by the willingness 
of eonnminit y participants, previous practice, and insurance/legal/pareiital 
restih tions. The development ol the projects as a secondary level intervention 
significantly shaped theit. apptoach to carc^*r education. The secondary level was also 
emphasized, nevertheless, because high school students seemed in greatest need t>f 
career ediuation (tl\ey had had none» and would be confront ed^with career decisions 
soon) and they could demonstrate the results of EIK'U in a shorter time than 
elemental y school students. 

The IHK!1; piojeets were designed, then, initially to explore the development of 
comprehensive, totally separate, alternative secondary sihools, in which existing 
^ hools were not to be used at alK This separation had an advantage of treedoni to 
explore. The alternative school nu>veiuent, however, had pnmded a lesson on the 
cost of such freedom. While alternatives had pridiferated, they still had oidy a suiall 
impact on niainstrcani practice in education, and they seemed able to^vurvive only so 
h>ng as they did not challenge the traditional order (e,g.. Parkway has 900 students 
of a possible 6f>,()00 secondary sclu>ol students in Philadelpliia). Sooner or later, 
IHKIH would have to confront the |i4oblcni of lu>w Invst to influence mainstream 
practice in public education. The projects and their community participants 
nevertheless did become coininitted to trying ti> changc-or influence the system and 
not to replacing it* 

Mlie projects began witlunit much design time. While there were many 
unanswered questions about tlK*U, it was felt that iniKSt of them could only be 
answered through operational experience, Un^l indeed that an <iperational reality was 
the i>nlv way to gain the participation of community people f4>r the development 
and tesearch tasks. The projects saw HIW^K, in many wtrys, ;is a dynanpc cmicept,*' 
tme which could contunie fo grow. \hcy would apply wliAt knowledge wa^ available 
fi4mr the expcrieniTe of viKational., programs, alternative schools, and f^he laieer 
education inoveriieiu generally, in order to provide students wuh;ClK^M now, ami, 
, working from that beginning, lontinue to develop LIKT furtluM, 



Since tlic projects Wguiu several major reports have uiulerlinetl the need for 
expK>ratu)n of alternative forms of eilucation to briuj^ stiulcnts more in ctMUact with 
a<hihs ami the connnunity at and to better prcpato them for careers. While 

UNl:.SlX)'s Faure Report has called f*)r **fun<himcntal akernatives to the vory 
concepts ant! stnutnres of ethuatutn*'. the thrust of American reports is less 
coticernetl with rephicenients than with innovative additions or with greater 
variability :\u^ choice. Tlic second (*olenian Report, for example, focuses more on 
the incompleteness of schools as eilucatton than' on its incHcctivcness. 

V/hile the HIK!l-> projects are still small-Scale development and demonstration 
projects, thoy can pri>vide some ins^lit into a few basic research issues. The most 
central are those tied to the 'EB<?C concept itself: questions alxmt the effei ts of 
out*t>£-sclu)ol<-:learijing o\\ a^\ulemic and persi>nal deveh>pnient, iis well as on 
conmmnity expectations about the schobls^, and questions abiuit student preparation 
for and access to careers resulting frofn the program changes and from dilfcrent 
cMuployer perceptions an<l practices. iij^ 

The second Coleman Report suggc^sts that outoj-sclux)! experiences'njay be 
substituted for some ifrschcVii aj^^a^vities witlrno loss in academic achievement. An 
NASSP report suggests tJiat Vanning in the conununvty ' l<5a<fe to a ^il^c ot 
conipetence, self-assurance; anc>*pct^cvnal sfreii]g;tlu While questions have been raised 
about the concept of career development implici^ h\ some in-schooUpn>grams; the 
emphasis t>f EliCB tin ct>ntinuing^ exploration and g<>neral skill dcvelojVmeit, in 
atldition tt> specific skill tleve[opmeiit. sterns co^isistc^it with curreni Research and/ 
lUay prtwitle ct)mparative tlata. ^ \ ^ 

The EBCE |>rojtxts may alst> prtwide a levt of st>me assufupti^>ti§ about the 
eost-benefits t>f different educ;ijit)nal practices and -,abolk the pj;ycholt>gicah and 
e\lucation\d benefits t)f individualization ot instmction. In ''cx^unining the tise %»f 
different resourc^^s in the connminity for etlucatiou^he projects ^can evaluate both 
tb/ir limit afit)ns. and strengths f<?r different progrlv <5bjectives and for different 
gftidents as welK In entphasfcing tndivtdtiali/.ation t)l pi\>gram des^n and instruction, 
tlic projects may disctwer .^it even where this practice yields insignificant gains in 
academic achievement \t^sm\ contributed ti\ stude{||: itulopendence ^nd selfctVncept. ' 
f The proje4.*ts. ihyniseWes are in effect also case sfudies in crev<;lt)pfnent "and'^ 
tiisseminatit>n \ et1ucatii>nal reK)rms. The. assuHiptitnis t)t ^the operatit)nal 
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ilcvclopniciit inotlc of the. projects (what gots sacrificed and why, when 
development, rescarcli, demonstration, and operations go on. all at once), the 
different disseniination strategies they may Undertake will provide some measure of 
our ability to effett certain kinds of programs and some record of where we are. The 
•cooperative development of the motlels, largely outside tlie public schools (although 
with their participation), has denwjnstriited comnmnity interest in both the concept 
of BBCE and its further development. The transition of EBCE into the public school 
.system aiyil the implementation of the models into new liKations without the perkxd 
of external, private formation they have enjoyed in, the past, has jret to be 

CoiTipleted. • 

ElK^F. is initially a problem of program determination and design: deciding that 
oxpericnce-based learninjj/and career development should be part of a student's 
education. Once that decision is made, many different approaches to EBCE are 
possible**, within the mainstream and through alternatives. The initial question, 
however, is similar to deciding to have English or Biology in the curriculum. The 
rodent calls for educational reVorm are less concerned with how we provide students 
with jjicse exjx riences than that we do. Indeed, they suj^est that we should find 
ioiany different jyays^ do it. 

The implementation of EBCE approaches is perhaps the area of its greatest . 
dl^allcnge. The pri^rannnatic ideas represented in EJBCE are faijiiliar t* most 
^lucatj^rs and'h*ive4^en with us before C*^^.g., Kilpatrick, Dewey, and CORE 
Curriculum). The role of th<* comnmnity in instruction and its impncations for the 
tole of scluH>l staff, the kinds of Unk^gc^ between the school and the connnunity to 
ccH)rdi«ate these programs and continue their development and refinement, and, 
eventually, the changes-in financial and personal incentives^are b^ic issues which 
must be expk)red if EliCK is to bcn:ome a reality for most students. >The EBCE 
projects, with feet in both the comnuinity and the sihools, are in a po^Hion to 
tacilitati' or mediate the development of these new institutional forms. 
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RBS<:ARi:i:k I-IXJCAI ION: SomoTlKMHctHal Raises ^ 

The rapully changing anil tuiiniront nature of the contemporary scene poses 
serioiiH problems toi public education. Signi#icant consequence^ ol the quality ol 
educational experiences niiy be, on one batulj inlinTte possibiliti^^ for challenge, 
cieativity. ami excit ingM om inuing peisoual giowtii or, on tlie other haml, a 
powerful potential lor alienariun, loss of identity atid self worth. To ensure 
iiuparting a potential for a pi)sitive life style, the concept of alucation nuist be 
redf fined. *I1ie present emphasis on specifKity foi either work or continuing 
education must yield to a process of preparation for a Hfetime of choice ;uid change. 

(*aieer lahication: A renative^lVSinition * «. 

lUlncation as preparation tor a lifetime of choice and change is Cin<»rf e<Ai<M/K)#i. 
(*aieer, in a naiiow vie\vpi>int. is a progression of cognitive e\peti<-nces through 
ailolesceiKc and young adulthood with an emphasp on iKCupational plaiming and 
prepa^;aliolK In a broader sense, careers encompass a continuity of experiences that 
include Kny>loyinent. family ivlationships, six:ial and community activities, and the 
fuifilUiieiit of persi>nal ambit vinis and goals. The narrow dermttion of career has 
dominated education and, historically, has limited its locus to youtlu I'or the 
purposes At career e ducation, the enipliasis nunit be on career in its wider ine^niing. 
^('anfcr education, in an eta of change, consists of a /i7< i7i7u/iuvf sif^u turc, wtlul^ 
' i ontcfit, anil An iM/cijr<i/iV<'\;)roi <-w. These three entities are devoted to: (a) the 
expK)iation ot self as a basic form of learnfiig, and (b) the concomitant interaction 
of the evolving self wit h Ucadeinic preparat ion, community lesponsil^ilities, and the 
♦ worhl of work both 5s a concept and as reality. This definition of career education 
fcK UM^s uptM two broad p;^ychological coikepts; (1) Si lf i om qyt and (2) /i/c >|m< c\ ^ 

t ^ 
* Self CoNi'rpt or Sell Stna inrv . ' * * ♦ 

(lul Rogers defmes the 5c//comr/>/ as an organized coVcptual ( Jest alt ' 
consisting of the imWviihiars perception <vf him^^If alone and^of himself in relation. 
ti>othei persons aiuUvbjecfs.in Ins enviionmcut. togethet with the values attached|.i> 
these perceptions/ I he self concept is considered to be f1\ii(i| aiul changing^"*. a 
process rat her than an entity. The decree tU whioh the selfconcept is amctiable io 
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change is a (uikcidu oi'iniV quality, intensity, and duration o( experiences, and the 
degree to which those ex|>^riences can penetrate, previously intenulized psyches- 
logical defenses- 

Hie fullo\ving 'is an abbreviated account of salieftt p9ints related to the 
seW ci>ncept as defined by Rogers: 

1. i: very individual exists in a continually changing world of experience of 
which he is the center. 

2. Ttuv individual reacts t6 the field as it is cxperienct^d and perocivcd. This 
^ pereef>tual field is, for thfc individual •*rcality/* " . ^ 

3- Behavior is basically the goal directed attempt of the individual to satisfy his 
perceived needs. * * V 

4. The best vantage jx>int 'for understiinding behavior is the internal fran^e of 
refcrenc'e uf the individual. 

5. Most of the ways of behaving adopted: by the individual are those which are 
consistent with the concept of self. 

Life SfUk c 

Kurt I.ewin also proposes tha^||^haviBr .is a function of the person and His 
environuKnt.* An individual perceives his environment as a function of his 
personality, his level of development, and his knowledge. To understand behavior; 
the individual and his environment must be considered^ as a constellation of 
interdependent ^hictors. The sum of# all environmental gi\d personal factors in 
interaction is calletl the life spiu e or psyt holoifu al space. The dominant char- 
acletistic ol maiurattoii is increasing differentiation of the undifferentiated and 
unstructured areas i>t the lite space. 

According ti> I a win. adolesccitse is a period of transition in which the individual 
changes hisHU>minanr group memWrship. While both the child aiid the atlult have 
relatively clear concepts ol tlieir group belongingness; the adolescent belongs partly 
to the child group, partly to the adult group. The adolescent is imbedded in an 
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unstniitutod s^Kial mh\ |>syclu>K>git al (icKl- chungc of life space from the 
lolativoly stiut'titrotl vhildluHxl to the unknown regions of adolescence not luily 
encompasses s^k iai relnionslnps. body iniage^ anil expanded geographic sur- 
roundings, but alst> time pc r tivt\ The aci|Utsftion of perspective allows the 
adolescent to nndetstand the past.^atlopt new oiirh)oks toward the future* and plan 
his own hie. 

Seveial othei com epts wit hin Lewin's theory have special significance for career 
education. One is the \linu'PisioPi of nui/i/ v ii r<vi/ir y. ** **lrreality here refers to 
tantasii s« dreams, wishes, fears, aiul certain forms of play. As the child gu>ws older* 
his undeiNtanding i>f reality enables liim increasingly to distinguish between truth 
and talsehoiuL pciception anil imagination. A second psychological construct of 
importance isl//u' spiU'c «>/ free niovinnatt. The space of free movement is that 
iegii>n in the envitoninent accessible to an individual fri>ni his present position. This 
space varies fioin individual to individual both in scope and nature. 

individual development, then, is toward a mxvimal diflerention of life space* 
Maximal diHeientiatu>n is a lunction of Ireedoin to advance to new regions and to 
have new expeiiences. It the lite space remains unstructured, the personality, will 
lack integration and oiguni/ation. Thus* the attainment of^ maximal life space 
etnphasi/es the developmental need for independence* but also provides another 
developmental need tor a kind of dependency in the form of stnicture* support* and 
guidance* 

Tims, a careei iducation program should fiKUS upt>u structure* content* atid*^ 
pituess to deveh>p in each student : 

1. An extention ot the litr space ui regard to: (a) 'what is psychologically 
present in the field, (b) the time perspective in the direction oi the 
psyclu>logu al past ami the pnychological future, (i ) the reality irreality 
dmvei^sion: and (d) space of free movement: 

1?, An nu leasing difleientiatii>n of all levels ot t;he lite space into <^ multitude t>t 
^ » . coiu eptttali/atituis. sot lal. ielatii>ns* and areas of activities; 

3. An iiu leasing organization ot the. life space; ami 

4. A i haiige* m general. fii>in rigidity to' fluidity ot the life space. 



i'iUi i i lUliii iitiofi a.v lfiti*iffiitioii of Self { loni vpt IwtctuicJ Life Sfuu c 

(\iii-ot cduiatioii exposes the suuieiu to a variety of content, nietluuh'ilo^y, ami 
viewpoints letatni^ the diversity i>t options and ahernalives ot the social scene. More 
inipoitantly , the stuileiu is invited to cortfrt>nt these issues through sell study, 
observation, and on site experiences. As a human being and a responsible person, the 
student is guide<! to intotnaH/e these cognitive and eonnative experience* (lite-space) 
nito a pers4>nalized» unified Ciestah (sell concept). These stnietured experiences 
enable the student to manage the conflict and dissonance inlierent in career 
deHnitton and preparation u) an ojUMi^ logical, yet personally -lierivcd suhjajive 
manner. The extent to which the student has achieved n measure ot persoKil 
integration and the degree to which valid data and experiences arc made available 
mitigate against impulsive stereotyped behavior which, in the total context of career 
ilu>icc\ is a ii,Mctii>n to contusion and ignorance 'ot self and ot the signirtcant 
envii\>nment. 

Hxperrential Selt-lAMrning 

Tliere are two basii modes ot learning, hi the first, tln^students submits to the 
demands ot a' system detnied and developed by others. Tj|^';iuse this learning has 
. httl e or no personal meaning, it is not easily fearned and is quickly forgotton, hi the 
secimd, and more desirable, mode ot learning, the student discovers a personal 
sigiiiticance encompassing his th«>ng!Frs and feelings. This ;k t of discovery is best 
achieved by means ot an <txperiential pixHess, defined by Rogers to include personal 
involvement, knowledge pervasi\)n, evaluation by the learner, and relevant content, 

I^Hilou^phinil AnIi'i Ciivnts fof . bi ! .\pvricntuil Svlf /.euniii/^* l^roi vss 

1.*rhe student is accepted as a valuable and tuiupte individual, capable i)f 
gi4»wth toward s<;lt initiated learning and achievment, 

* ' * 2. The ?;tUjilent assumes ,h tive tesponsibility tor his own learning. 

The needs ot the student define the learning activities and materials. 
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•K rlu" Nigniru aiuc oi llu* K\niun^ attivitioN aiul iiiatciials is uUMUificJ by the 
suulniC; u is not wholly iU HiuhI by others* ^ 

5. *rlu: suulcnt loams (hroii^h ai tivc involvcinciu in probloni solviiigi 

6. Si^nilk ant juil^incnts, rlu>u rs, aiul ilri isiotis arc the prcrt^gativc of tifr 
stmlrnt, ^ 

7/rhr c\|>lotati4>n 4)1 alteinativos aiul the starch Un now interpretations, iilcas, 
antl Si>ltitions are inherent in the le;trning priK ess. 

8. Sell evahiatii»n ts tnnilanient.il; evaluation by others in growth orientcil 
rather than grade telateil. 

*>.IVei anil atlult tecilback assixiatcd with evaluation is iUs4riptive» not 
jUilgniental. 

U). Stiulent iileas. opinions, aiui suggestions are valued as activity nunliliiTS* 

< 'hiUiU tcfistii > (>/ I'Xpi firntiiil sSvlf /.< MfinM^^' /VtNre.v.< 

The expertcntial self-leatning prtness has ten basic characteristics: 

1. The model is student-centered* The tocus is upon teaming rather than 
teaching. The concern ot an activity is its utility to the student. 

2. A central theme is individuality. The system services individual development, 
rather than the student servicing the Ifeystenu 

3. rhinking and problem-solving are emphasized. Problem solving concerns 
• ical hU\ individually oriented situations, rather than tigid textbook exereiM:s 

and classloc»tn situations. 

•1, The locus is on exploratioti and disct>very. The learning ol facts is defined by 
pri>blem I elevancy and solution. 

S, iiulivulual responsibility is paramount. 'I1ie student defines the need itnd 
assumes the responsibility lor activating a solution^ The structure of the 
expetiential nuulel facilitates assumption i>t this responsibility but di>e$ not n 
preempt it. 




6. RcsiHtrccs are available to assist the student in the problem-solving/ 
information gathering/ilecision-making process. A transactional learning- 
teaching mode facilitates the discovery and definition of problems^ aids 
information seeking, and encourages dedision-niaking. 

7. Students are involved in establishing personally derived goals, rather than 
passive acceptance ol institutionally defined goals. 

tt. l>earning how to Ica'fn is basic to the modfel. Self-initiated learning is a 
potential mediator of the impact of change. 

9. The teacher is a facilitates of learning. The student and instmctor 
collaborate to establish learning and performance objectives. 

10. Since Knowleilgc per w does not necessarily lead to desirable behavior, an 
integrative process linking the affective and cognitive functions is Relevant 
pri^ram content. 

leai hmji and the imparting^ of knowledge makes sense in an unchanging 
environment . . . if (here is one tmth about modem pnafi^it is that he lives m 
an environmeftt which is contiimally changing. . . the goal tn educatioft if we 
are to sunnve, i< the facilitation of chapige apul U*aming. The Ofdy muw who is 
' educiited is the fnapt who has realized that no knowled^' ^ secure^ that only 
the pnKess of seekipig knoivledge givi*s a basis for security, Changingness^ 
reliance on process rather than upon static knowledge, is the only thing that 
$mkes any scfise as a goal for eilucation i>i the modern world. 
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IhrrROIMJCTION 



RR3 CAREER EDUCATION is a prc^ruin for high schix)! studcfits and a program to hdp schooU 
organize for coniinuing c;u:ccr injucation iicvclopnicin efforts. The program introduces three instructional 
eonipomnts^into the^high sdnnH curriculum: CAREER DEVELOPMENT, CAREER GUIDANCE, and tht 
ACADEMIC RESOURCE CENTER* llie implementation of these three components results both in aii 
eflective operational program for itudents and in t|^e Viitiation^f a process of cooperative schooUcomtrtunrty 
program developnibnt and manag&ment. \ ^ 

The IMPLEMENTATION PLANNING GUIDE presents the basi<; steps for local school administrators 

and staff to fojlow to iifstall RBS CAREER EDUCApON in their districts ai\d an overview of the RB^ 

approach to the implementation and diffusion of the* program- The stv^ps arc presented in outline focm with 

conunents on procedures^ anticipated outcomes^ and suggested timelines* ^ 

•* . # » 

Tlio IMPLEMENFATiON PLANNING ^GUIDE, m conjunction with the curriculum and procedural 

fnaterials prepared by RBS for each of the three instructional components and the support services available 

from RBS, is intended to assist local school personnel in implement;;ition oC^hc ptograin* The GUipE is not a 

detailed ofH^rational plah Tor duplicating the RBS pilot program in Philadelphia^ It. rather requires the 

participation of local staff in transiting the RBS approach into a viable program for their district. Thisiocal 

involvement is both the basis for the development of continuing commitment to program objectives and a 

source of continuing evaluation of the effectiveness of inipletnentation procedures and materials. 
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IMPLEMENTING RBS CAREER EDUCATION . . 

♦ ^ « 

The IMPLEMENTATION PLAJrfNlNG GUIDE outlines the basic steps for local school administrators 
and staff to foDow to install RBS CAREER EDUCATIOrsI in their districts. The planning an(Korga;%ization 
required to tiistall the program takes about a yci^ to comfrfete. ' . ' 

* ' / X ^ 

The intriHluction of C/\REER QEVELOPMENT, CAREER GUIDANCE,, and the ACADEMIC 

RESOURCE CENTER into the schtx>l curriculum results in an effective operational pr<^am students and 
in the initiation t)f a process of contijiiuing school-community prc^ram development and managements This 
coo|Kri4tiv.c involvement both ipcreases the awarct^ss ;\nd underUanding of oxperien^e-based Career educajtion* 
by school and community participant^ and commutes tj> the development of partt#ipant compotencics to 
develop and operate the prc^ram* < ' 

. The in!>t;Ulation of the program is the first of tljrec basic phases in the full in\j^mentation of the RBS 
approach. Ilic basic t)bjbctives of the installation phase are the denionstrationwf the feasibility and* 
effectiveness of the program on a liniitcd scale, the establishment of school and Stchool-co|nmunity flttoups to 
develop progiam activities* and the organization of <*omniunity participant support for ex pertence-based 
career education. The focus of the IMPLEMENTATION PLANNING GUID^is this iaitial installation phase* 

Tlie installation lut the program is followed by^ a period of operational testing and prc^att^ rcvisioff 
toward the stabilization of an effective local adaptation of the RBS program. The b^sic objectives of this 
stabilization phase are the assessnient of the community's capabilities aml^capacity to provide experiential 
learning opportunities, the articulation of the RBS/program with other experience-baised activities^ and the 
development of local ct>mpetencie^ to^ extend and implement the program for additiqnal students and schcwls 
in the districtt The pilot program in Philadelphia wll be completing this (:4ias*c^ during the 1975-1976 school 
year. ^ % ^ . ^ 

The third phase of the implementation of the RBS approach to expertq|pce-bas<^ career education 
involves the establishment of the program as a demonstration center for the extension of EBCE withiti the 
district and lor the diffusion of the prc^ram regionally. The objectives of this'|)hase are tljc development of 
linkages with regional education agencies to support program diff^tsion and the organisation of support 
services within the district and the community (e.g;, personnel to train new staff, clearinghouses for available 



comtn^nty resources). The pilot program in Philadelphia wrill be initiating this pha$e during the ;^75-197f 
school year. ' •. ^ . 

The basic assumptioivunderlying the GUIDE and this implementation sequence is that the integr4tio»^of 
expe/ience-bascd career education into secondary education requires partijpular attention to the development 
or^nizfltional lirtks between the school and the community and to the support of. participants in 
accommodating chaltgcs inherent in the innovati9n. The jprogram^'s ehiphases on cooperative planning and 
development and on gradual extension and integration are directed toward establishing these links and 
providing the time and training essential for reorganiiation. A continuing pro<;ess . of 'deliberation, 
•cxpeiimcntation, and adaptation, as well as the reorientation of people^ programs, and institutions, js required 
to achieve the goiis of the Careet^ Education movement. RBS CAREER EDUCATION is a stattinjj point for, 
this cot>perative activity. * ' i 

The implementation of RBS CAREER EDUCATION is still, a developmental undertakilig. While the 
program has denK>nstrat«d its feasibility and effectiveness in Philadelphia for the* past three years, it^ill lacks . 
the validity of repeated successes in different settings. Each implementation of-the program wiUjyrovidc new 
inforination 'on necessary adaptations, as well as additional- examples of pro^m activities. Each 
ilHplenicntation is a demonstration .of progl-am. feasibility and effectiveness in a new sotting. The SUW^RT 
SERVICES component of RBS^AREER feOUCATlON provides each district imolementing the progr^ with 
assistan<;e in adapting the ptogram f»r local conditionjgwith inforn^tion about tlip .experience and updfo^cUes 
of other similar districts, and with ^alu^tion tools to assess the effectiveness of the program. Irilerestcd 
districts can, in turn, participate in tlfe DEMONSTRATION NETWORK to establish locai^or regional^ 
capabilities to extend tlie program within their own araa&. 
^ ^- / 

.RBS has found-gnsat sup*port for fiXPERIENCE-BASED CAREER EDUCATION among participants in 
the pilot program in PhilJdclphia. Parentl, teachers, union Ieaders,*bu1}iness executives, and community leaders 
have not hn\y ona>uraged the idea, but taken time to par^cipate in the organization artd operation of the 
progran!. RBS believes that this support is not unique to Philadelphia. RBS CAREER EDUCATION has been 
developed to provide local districts with an effective, reasonable cost program to realize the potential <>f 
EXPERIENCE BASED CAREER EDUCATION for students and for schools, and to'realize the potential of 
school staff and conununity participants to make important contributions to 'the development of student 
programs. . • 
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IMIM.IUVIIiNTAllON TAS^ STATIWI-NTS- AND OUTCOMIS 
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1.00 Consider the adopt toii)ai)kpt at top of RBS Career Fxlucatti>tu 

r 

TUis conj^uloratioti phasi* js the ba^i^ for the entire 'planning/implementation proce$$. Th^distrtct must 
asHe!^K the pn>gTani in ligl^^pt local iieed^ and interests to decide whether to commit Itself to pn^ram 
planning. * . . * * • 



Outcome 



On the basis of infornuition about the pri>grani and about local needs and interests, the district notifies 
Rl\S of its decisii^n to proceed with planning or to withdraw. The district's dfccision to proceed sliould 
be supported by authori/ation from- the school board to enter into a detailed planning phase. 



t 1 it^tMMt With MItS 

t 4 tttvtllt t > itrinU 4tt(t titt<»it>>t 
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1.10 Establish iiiitul liaison wi^ 
KUS. 



Iiitnului'torv intoiiiuuuvn i>n KUS 

<^:ari;i:r lamcArioN tan Iv j 

l*nnul in RUS ^nibhi at ions. Nil* * 
|>uhluations« and a nuniWr of 

jinnnals. ^ In i>nloi to fiirtlu'i ^ 

intornution on posstbli* applica 

tions i>l tlu' piogtani« .^xlistiit t tan 

wiitf tn iail the RHS (!arcfr IxKi 

tation Pit>giani (lMu>nc; 2IS S61 

4100, i:xtcnsu)n MA), 1700 Mar 

ktt Street. Siyte 1700, rliilailcl 

plua J JVtnisvlvania 1 I O.t. 



Ouccoiiic 

rlu* clistritt has t*\prt*ssctl an in 

iciest in Rlis (:ari:i:r i;i)Ik:a 
rK>N. 

« 

*Scc: Rl\S <\irerr lAu^wi^n (Htibtlcl 
I>lu,i: Rcxran*^UM Better St ht4»k 1^7S); \Ue 
i\mimutt%iy h the Tiuuhrr (W;islnngtt>n, 
l>X\: National Institute t>l IUhuMtit>n. 1974); 
•uhI N;ttii>nal As^itn Kitum of Seeomlaty Selicml 
Pinuipulv iMrriiulutn Hepoft (IVbtUiity. 
1975). 



Task Statement 

1.20 Obtain an overall under- 
standing of the goals, objec- 
tives, processes, costs, and 
requirements of the pro- 
granu > 



t conic 



A meeting should be arranged be- 
tween key district staff and an 
RBS Career Education liaison to 
discUss the program goals, objec- 
tives, curriculum, staffing, cmts, 
and support services, as well as» 
conditions for establishing a work- 
ing relationsliip brKveen the dis- 
trict j^ud R BS. Itrformation and 
materials obtained at the meeting 
sliould be reviewed. . 



The district has a beginning knowh 
'edge and understanding of RBS 
Career Education. 
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Task StatcnitMit 



1.30 Arrange to visit a pilot site 
ti> i>bscrv<* the program in 
o|Kration. 

» 

The RUN liaison can arrange tor a 
visit to the PhUadclphia pilot site 
ti>r interested statf. Site visits pro- 
vide an oppi>rtunity to view the 
pn^rani in i>pi*ration anil, often, 
ti/ talk with stuilents, stiiff^ anil 
et>ninmnity participants. I^he site 
visit team from the district shouUl 
include key district jKTsonuel, 
such as the superintendent and tlu^ 
director t>l secondary educatit>n, as 
well as the principal t>i the school 
in which the program is to .be 
iiiipleiueuted and potential ctnii- 
iminity participants. ^ • 

* 

Outcome 

*Vhe site visit slu>uld help Itual 
staff begin to visuaH/e (XKeiitial 
applications ol the prt>grain in 
their district. 



Task Statcnteni 

l*40j Determine and evaluate the 



district *s need for and inter- 
est in the program. 



o 



The activities up to this point have 
been performed because the dis 
trict has a general interest in and/ 
or need for the prc^ram. The 
initial interest has now been 
strengthened by what *has been* 
read, heard, and seen. The district 
should ni>w assess the uiterests of 
groups that will be involved in or 
affected by the pri>gram. 



^1.4 1 Assess student needs and interests. 

Arc career development and experiential learn- 
ing opportunities currently available for all 
students? Are they of any interest to students? 
Do students need career development and ex- 
periential learnmg opportunities as pari? of their 
formal educational pr<^ram? ^ 

1.42 Assess parental interests and needs. 

Do paff^nts* think that, they w the district 
adequately prepares their children for entering 
the work world, adulthood/ or pi>st-secondary 
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education? Will parents support learning activ- 
ities in the community as part of the educa- 
tional program for their children? 

U43 Assess the interests and needs of the school 
faculty, including administrators, teachers, and 
guidance personnel,. » ^ 

How important are career development and 
experiential learning programs to the school 
staff? How do staff members perceive/ the 
effectiveness of the district's existing ifMcer 
education programs? Do staff members recog- 
nize tlie importance of relating subject matter in 
the school classroom to situations outside the 
school? Are staff members satisfied with the 
. skills which students exhibit in {banning for, 
clarifying, and implementing their career op- 
tions? Will staff members support learning 
activities in the community as part of the 
district's educational prc^am? Does the local 
teachers organization support theMiitroductiofl 
of RDS Career Education? 

\A4 Assess the interests of the school board. 

Has the board established career education as a 
priority? WiD the school board commit itself to 
support experiential learning activities as part of 
the di$t;rict's educational program? 



A AS Assess the iiitorcfits aiu! nccils ol the coiu 

How iU> coiutnuiiity );roups, govcrninciital agon- 
vies, businesses, and industries tecl about^ the 
use* i>l lhe>k taciliNcs and {vrsoniu^l ior iustruc- 
tioiial purposes? What tlo these groups view as 
incentives for participating in the program? l>o 
they have an interest in and sc*e a nee4 tor 
beeoniiug part of the educational systetn? , 

\AU Assess the needs and interests ot the county/ 
iuternie^ate/regigtial educational agency. 

Does the organizational unit of >yhich the 
district is a part have an interest in KHS Career 
Uducation? Can this unit provide sup{K>rt si-r 
vices to the district in implementing the pro 
gram? 

1,17 Assess the needs and interests of the state 
cnhuation agency- ' 
.^Wliat ^ne the long range plans lor career educa 
tion of the state education agency? Wks a sl;ite 
plan exist 'ai^d could RliS Career lUlucatioii 
function within it? Do existing state requite 
ments and their interpretation facilitate the 
' iniplenieiitatioii of experiential learning oppor 
lunities as jnirt of a schooPs program? 
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Outcome 



Based on this assessment of local 
needs and interests* the district/- 
concludes that there is sufficient 
or insufficient interest in and need 
for the prc^ram from the key 
groups who will be involved in or 
affected by the^rograni. If there is 
sufficient need and interest, the. 
district proceeds the next step. 
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Task Stat ciiic III 



1.50 IXHcnninc the feasibility of 
adopting the program* 



It IS now tinic for the district to 
determine whether it can take ncc^ 
essary steps to implement the prtv 
granu 



V 



In arriving at this determination, the district should: 

U51 Outline the nature of the desired adoption. 

RBS Career Education is comprised of three 
instructional Components:, the Academic Re- 
source Ofnter, Career lX*veU>pment and Career 
(tuidance. A district may decide to adopt only 
one of these components ^^thout recogniziilg 
its interdependency on the others. The district 
should define the kind of program it wants to 
implement and the relationship of the program 
to the existing school curriculum, as well as the 
gmls and objectives j>l the proposed p^Agram, 

1.52 Determine whether academic credit^ can be 
awarded for program experiences. 

in RBS (Career Education, students earn full 
academic credit for the successful completion o( 
program experiences. |t is important for the 
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district to decide how much academic cAMlit 
and^ in what areas it w|ll allow credit for 
program experiences. State and local graduation 
requirements and guidelines should be reviewed, 
espe^piaily with regard to required coursed and 
the awarding of academic credit for experi- 
ential, non-classroom learning experiences. 

1.53 Analyze the sufficiency of available resources 
and comminnent in terms of prc^am require* 
tnents. 

* The district must determine whether sufficient 
numbers and kinds of community resource sites 
are available for what it plans to do. It must also 
decide whether it has the commitment, funds, 
and staff to meaningfully involve community^ 
participants (e^*, provide sufficient liaisort) and 
♦to meet other program requirements. The re- 
quirements of each component being considered 
should be compared with the available resources 
and commitment of the district* 

1.54 Review the program outline, including initial 
decisions on academic credit and the sufficiency 
of available resources, with RBS. RBS can 
providff advice and assistance to the district in . 
determining the feasibility and desirability of 
the district's desigt). 



N 



L 5 5 Review t he program outline w,it K representatives 
of potential cotnniunity resource sites. 

1.56 Secure authorization from the schiiol board 
ami/or adtiitnistration to prepare a proposal for 
the board on implen^ienting RBS Career Edu-* 
catif>n. The preparation of a proposJl requires 
sonic resources aitd commitment. In securing 
the authorization, thq district should outline the 
program in terms of: (1) heed, (2) goals and 
objectives, (3) program componcntg;, (4) oi^ni- 
zational arrangem<*nts-for planning, (5) planSng 
schedule, and (6) planning costs. 



Outcome 



The district commits itst^If to de- 
velop a proposal to implement a 
li>cal application of RBS (>arcer 
Educatii>n. 
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2.00 IVcpiirc ail iiiiplciiicntatii>ii propo&al for the school board, specifytiig: (1) what is to be 
implciwntcd, (2) with what projected resuks, (3) under what cotidiciorts, atid (4) at what 
projected cost. 

The prcpiratiou ot tliis itnpleitK iitattoii pro|x>sal is a major step in organization of the program and i>f 
support for it among schiu)! stuff and |X>tenttaI conununity participants. Tf^ff initial ideas for the 
application of the RUS program in tlie district must now be translated into specific operational plans 
capable i>f demonstrating the desirability and feasibility of the program to the schwl board* 



Out conn* 



1 



/rhe district submits the implenientatiim projH>sal to the school board for altiom Based on the action of 
the scluH)! board, the district makes the go/iu> go decision with r^ard to the impletiientation of KBS 
Oaiecr Uducalion. 



rt.M**H<ii|i .t|*.«ttttttv 
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Task Siaicniciu 



2, 10 Oi^anize for the preparation 
of the itnplctmntation pro- 
posal 



The district must organize in a way 
which encourages the efficient and 
effective use of hurtian resources. 
The district sliould include a vari- 
ety of inputs and concerns in the 
proposal. 



K ■ 



In organizing for thif effort, the district should: 

2.11 Establish a project management task group to 
plan and design the proposal. 

Once the district has authorized the utilization 
of its resources to create an implementation 
proposal, specific task groups must be 
orgimiied. These task groups should have an 
appointed leader (project manager). This person 
should be given the authority and charged with 
the responsibility for preparing the imple- 
mentation p-o^sal and for ^iding and 'moti- 
vating the planning group toward decisions, 
action, and achievement of planning gpals. This 
person should, with ttiputs from staff and other 
planning participantsr, s€t the planning goals to 
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be acconiplislicd, plan and tmnagc the work, 
and dctenniiie the bench niarks and time for 
measuring prepress- The project management 
task force should include^ teachers, guidance 
counselors, or curriculum specialists who will be 
directly affected by the installation of the 
program. This task force should have a coin- 
munication system that iucJudes all groups aiid 
individuals directly and indirectly affected b^ or 
influencing the installation of the pri^ram* 

2 Establish a program advisory pri>up ti^cJversee 
the creation of the* pro|K>sal and to render 
policy advice and assistance to the program if 
the propiisiil is approved. 

It business and v*ducatt«ji are to work cxmpera- 
tively, they nuist communicate^ RBS Career 
Education suggests the importance of main- 
taining a continuous dialogue between the 
scluH>l\ the conununity, and participating re> 
source sites. The program advisory group shoiJd 
include representatives from the economic sec- 
tor (public, private, profit, mm-profit), labor 
unions, th^* local teachers organization, and 
local interest groups. It is e^treuiely important 
that |H)tential conununity resource sites be 
deeply involved in the planning effort before 
the decision is made to implement the program. 




2.13 Secure the ciK>pcratioii of a key representative 
of the economic sector. 

An individual or comntunity agency interested 
in improving education and in working with the 
schoojs/ as well as capable of providing the 
school with access to ancTsupport within the 
community^ should be identified .to serve as a 
frontruiuier for the program. This person should 
be able to assist the proposal development team 
with a number of planning tasks and provide for 
initial subscription of potential participants, as 
well as to be an advocate for the^ program in the 
community* 



Outcoiiio 

* 

Key individuals and gn>up$ to be 
involved in the planning cifort are 
selected and otganized. Mecha- 
nisms are established to create the 
iutplcmcntation proposal and to. 
communicate the work oi the 
planning group to the rest of the 
district. 




Tai»k Slatctuetu 

2.20 Prepare the proposal 



\ 



i)nic t-lic nicmbcrs of the project 
iiianai^enieiit task force and pro- 
f gram advisory group arc selected < 
And oigani/ed, the district pro- 
cc<;ds with detailed pri^rani plan- 
ning. The RHS liaison will work 
closely with the tiisk fonV in the 
preparation of the pro|X)sah 



J 



In preparing the proposal, the district sliould: 

2.21 Sec that the project nianagenient task force has 
access to and has reviewed the materials 

RBS Career Education Library, 

This set of documents contains pertinent and ^ 
helpful information for pri^ram planning and 
implementation. 

2.22 IX^velop written statements, plans, and recom\ 
tncndations with regard to the following: 

a* Program goals and objectives. 

b. Program components, concepts, and pro- 
cesses to be implemented. ^ 

c. Integration of the pr<^ani within the 
schiH>l. ' ' 
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*\ 

Stafting roijuirciuents, including numbers 
o( staff, role descriptions, necxled skills, 
an<l ^>rganiztttionai arrangements. 

Staff selection procedures. 

(Characteristics of target student (H>pu- 

lation, including numbers^ grade levels, 
and limitations. 

Student recruitment and selection. • 

Academic credit, scheduling, and student 
time alK>cation. 

I*acilities, equipment, supplies, and mate- 
rials. 

Procedures to identify, recmit, and or- 
ganize community resource sites. 

hisurance for the school district and 
resource site participants. 

1 rans|x>rtation for students and staff. 

Orientation of students, school faculty, 
atid parents. 

IX'finition of training and technical assis*^ 
tancc needs and a schedule to meet those 
needs. 

% 

HvahnUion. 

Timelities, budget* management tasks, re 
{x>rting and information systems, and 
conununicatii>ns with hi the pri>gram and 
external t<> the program* 
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2-23 Review the statements, plans, and recommenda- 
tions'^f the project management task force with 
the program advisory group for their inputs 
critique^ and action* 

2.24 Review the statements, plans, and recommenda- 
tions of the project management task force with 
RBS for advice and assistance. 

2.25 Determine necessary adjustments in the state- 
ments, plans, and recommendations. Make cer- 
tain that adjustments are communicated to all 
task force and advisory g^oup members* 

2*26 l>evelop the adjusted statements, plans, and 
recommendations into a written implemen- 
tation proposal. This proposal must address: 

a* The purpose of the program in terms of 
local needs. 

b» The operation of each prc^am com- 
ponent to be implemented and its contri- 
bution to program goals and objectives, 

c. The content of each component to be 
implemented. 

d* The processes and procedures to be imfJe- 
mented» 

c. . The staffing and management of the 
program^ including accountability pro- 
cedures, cost estimates, and budget, 

/ • 
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Due conic 



The |>K>jn>saI is suhinictccl lt>r lH>ar<j ^ 
;Ktu>ti. rlic hoanl aiit pts the pro ' 
|H>sal ami auclu>ri/cs flu* district to 
ojHMationali/c the program* 



« 

I. iMaiis tor the evaUiatioii of the prograilu 
including inslrunients and hypotheses. 

2.27 Submit the implementation proposed to die 
school lx>ard ior approval and funding. 



3.00 Coinpletc pre-iinplemcntatiun planning and start-up activities. 

The nwior concerns of this stories of steps arc staff training, community participant recruitment, 
program developnriit, and scheduling! Intensive RBS Support Service involvement is recommended 
during this phase ol iniplcnKMUatit>n. 



Oitcome 



All necessary plans and actions have been completed for the prt^ram to effectively begin. 
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Task Statcnicm 

3. 10 Si-Icct and i>rtciu staff* 



The district cannot effectively pro- 
ceed with the plannin^/iniplenien^ 
tat ion process until the operational 
staff is selected and oriented. Pro- 
gram staff should be recruited from 
the project management task force 
to the extent possible. 



In sclec(ing staff, the distri(:t should: 

3.1 1 Announce to the total School staff the type and 
number of pvi^ram positions available. 

A written job description for each position 
(pri^rani director, resource coordinator, coun- 
^ selor, ARC instructor, ARC aide, secretary) 
* should be available to interested applicants* 

3.12 Screen candidates on the basis of criteria est ab- 
lished in the implementation proposal* 

3.13 It possible, have the program advisory group 
screen final candidates. 

3.14 Select candidates and schedule orientations^ 
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Clul conic 



, The district selects and orients ^ ^ 
^ Htafl who can fulfill pri>gram re- 
^ quirenients and district needs. ^ ^ 




r^sk Statcurtit 

3.20 IWgin staU traiiuug. 



KUS will play a lU^joL ri>U' in 
training statt. *rU<filistrii*ti?r 
r:pnfrsil>k t or^puwiiling training 
time. Training is a^outinuous ac 
tivitv during the prc-implcnicu- 
tation |>lia\e. 




In initiating traming activities, the district should: 

«» 

3*21 <Konfir<ft the ttahiing schedule and logistiifc with 
RBS. 

3.22 nistribute training materials provided by RliS 
to program statt. 

3.23 Train program administrators. 

3.24 Train resource coordinators tor their roles in 
resource site recruitment and i>rganization, re- 
st mrce site analysis, and program development. 

3.25 Tiain staff in setting up, equipping, and ojkt- 
atingthc Academic Resource Center. 

3.26 rrain guidance staff. 

3.27 Orient and train evaluation staff. 
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Outcome 



Program staff arc prepared to un- 
dertake pri>grani plamiiiig^ decision- 
making, and actii>n* 
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Task Slalcttictil 



3*30 Begin ro$<>urce*»itc rccrujt-* 
uiciit aiul org«iiitzatioti, 
^ resource -site analysts^ ant! re- 
source-site program devel- 
opment. 



R e so u r c c - $ 1 1 e rectu it me n t , re- 
source-sit e analysis, and resource- 
site program development are con- 
tinuous activities. These tasks are 
discussed in more detail in the 
(>areer IX^velopment component 
manuals in the RBS (!arcjer Edu 
canon Library. 



hi begtmitng these activities, the district should: 

3*31 Establish timelines for the completion of neces- 
sary activities to enable the program to start. 

3.32 I)eter!iiine the number and types of exploration 
courses to b^offercd. 

3.33 lX?ter!iiim5 the number an<| types of resource 
sites r(i)uired as a iniiiimum for exploration. 

3.34 Assign individual staff members specific respon- 
sibilities for site recruitment, analysis, organi- 
^atiot^ and program development. 
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3.35 Opcuincnt the range and capacity of resources 
for use in student recruitment and selection* 

y 

Information on resource-site activ- 
ities is Available. Sites have been 
tuganizcd for exploration and site* 
programs have been prepared- 



Outcome 
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Task. Scatctiie fit 



3.40 r*iiiali/.c logislicai airaiigc- 
menu ii>r program oper- 
ations. 



\ 
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'V ii r i m pit* iiKT ntation proix>Ha) 
stiiniiit hf assrsscii to determine 
iurther actions anil/i>r decisions 
needed in regard, to logistical is- 
snes. *rlie district should also dou- 
ble elietk that: 

a. 'l1ie distrk t and participating 
resi>urcc sites have adet{uatc 
insurance coverage in the 
event of student injury while 
at a resource site. 

l>. Adequate arrangements have 
heeti made for studiMU trans- 
portation to and from par- 
ticipating rest)urce 'sites. 

t , Polit y on and procedures lor 
awarding academic credit lor 
piograni eK|Kriences have 
been established with resjvct 
to the areas in which stu- 
dents can receive academic 
cretin tor prograin ex^vri- 
ences, the number ol credits 
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stUiliMitH can receive, aiul the 
J luetluKl o( awarding aca- 

cieniti credits* V 

* Scheduling paraurter5i and 
constraints have been estab- 
hshal with reSjH'Ct what 
ctuinieH, il any, students will 
be required to take in the 
regular ' sch^l program, 
whether'Students wtll be pro- 
hibited (roin taking any 
coursi^s in the regular school 
program, and the niaxtnuim 
and/or minimum limit on 
the liiiK* students s|HMid in 
the program. 

Outcome 

0|K*rational policy is established 
with regard to insuramce, trans- 
portation, academic credit, and 
Siheduling. 



Task Siatciiieni 



3.50 Prepare aiul order 

cqutptnLiit, supplies, and 
tnatertals. 



In ciMupleling this s^ep, ihc district 
iiiu^it take special care to check on 
lead times (or ordering materials. 
It may take two months to get 
some RBS titaterials for tlu» Aca- 
deiiiic Resource (Vnter. While RBS 
has stock|>iled materials for field 
test participants, all sites slioukl 
check on material availability at 
least two months before the sched- 
uled o|HMungof the program* 



I 



3*51 Re^Kew budget allocatk>ns^ 



3*52 Finalize physical housing arrangements for the 
coni|K>ncntsand their staffs* 

3*53 Prepare specifications for renovations* eqiiip- 
ment, supplies^ and materials* Additk^nal infor^ 
mation on necessary equipment, sunplies* and 
materials is contained in the RBS Career Edu- 
cation Library. 

3.54^ Start the renovations and order equipment^ 
supplies, and materials* 
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Diilcoiiic 

i A) u t |>i nc u I « su p pi tc s« I u a f c r ia I s» 
aiui ncccssiiry space arc available 
when the program l>ej»iiis. 



Task Statcnietit 

3,60 OriiMit 



faculty of host 



Since stiuleiits who will participate 
til the program will also take sonitr 
coursi*s in the school's regular pro- 
gratUv it IS important that the 
entire tacuity of the sch<H>l under 
stand the program anil its rela- 
tionship to othepseluH)l activities. 
Also» if the seluH>l faculty under- 
stands the pn>grain» they can he a 
tremendous assiM in student re- 
cruitment and si*Iectii>n^ as well as 
in program development and ex- 
tension. 



In conducting this oricntatiotK the district should: > 

3.61 Invite the entire faculty of the schcnJ to the 
orientation. 

3.62 Arrange large group and small group sessions. 
IX'partnient meetings can be used for the small 
group sessii>ns. 

3.63 Select dates and times that arc convenient to 
prc>grani participants and the school faculty. 
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3.64 Provide written information to the faculty and 
allow time for questions and answers. 

3.65 Indicate that further information on the pro- 
gram and its progress will be disseminated to the 
faculty on a regular basis. 



Outcome 



The faculty of tlic host schix>l lias 
an understanding of the program 
and Its relationship to other school 
activities* 
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Task Statctiictit 

3.70 Recruit aiu! select studcMits 
for the progranu 

Students sliouUl Ik* free to partici- 
piitc ill the program, rather than be 
assiguei! to it. Students nuking a 
decision about participation 
should understand the program 
aiid be aware of its potcnti^l beno^ 
fits and risks. 

' / 

/ 

7 
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In selecting students, the district should: 

3.71 Confirm its decisions in regard to the number, 
grade levels, and other characteristics of desired 
students. 

3.72 IXrtermine whether the evaluation plan will 
involve a control group. If so, determine how 
the control group will be selected* 

* 

3.73 Prep;ure program admission inforuiation and 
forms, determine selection criteria, and finalize 
staff responsibilities for student recruitnicnt atid 
selection. 

3.74 Obnduct a geneml program orientation for all 
interested and eligible students. 
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3.75 (A>iiiploCc pro testing of all interest ihI aiul eli- 
gible stuilcnts. 

3.76 Assemble available iiifortiiauoii on all iiiierestcd 
and eligible students. 

3.77 Select students from the interested and eligible 
piK)! on the basis of the selection criteria and in 
ionsonance with the evaluation plan. Notify 
studi^nts who have been selected and those who 
have not* 

3.78 Have sc^leeted students chixise initial resource- 
site activities atul roster and- sihedule these 
students, l-or some su^esti^^ns on this step, see 
information on career exploration selection and 
student orientation in the Guidance component 
ofiUc RBS Career Bilucation Library, 



OutcouK* 



Interested and eligdile studetits are 
si*lected.4o participate in the pro 
gram. These students choosi* initial 
fcsiHirce site activities and are rbs 
tered and scheduled. 
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Task Statcnietu 

3*80 C^oinplctc staff training and 
training of resource-site per- * 
scmncL , 



All staff and resource-site personnel 
'training ifiust be completed before 
the start oi the program* 



In meetuig these training needs, the district should: 
3.81 Review trainitfhreds wit;h RBS* . 



ii^M|e€ 

e^dtnp 



3.82 Schedule theJcompletion of training for all staff 
before thq arrival of students^ 

3.83 Schedule the completion of resource-site per- 
sonnel training before the arrival of students* 
For more information on this step, see the 
Career Development component materials in the 
RBS Career Education Library. 



OuicoW 



Staff and resource-site participants 
arc prepared for program opera- 
tions. 
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Task Statcinenl 



3.90 Prepare for the beginning i)f 
program operations. * 



Many activities have to be com- 
pleted and much information must 
be at hand before the program can 
effc^ctively receive and service stu- 
dents. Time' and energy must be 
allocated to the completion of 
these tasks before the program 
begins. 



a. 



b. 



3.91 in concluding preparation activities^ the district 
should insure that: 

information on resource-site activities* 
plans* and schedules is documented and 
disseminated to staff and students. 

Plans for in-depth orientation of students 
have been completed. This orientation can 
take place cither before the program 
begins or at the very beginning of the 
program. *^ 

A calendar of major events for the entire 
school year is prepared and disseminated 
to staff and students. 

The specific responsibilities and assign- 
ments of i^ch individual staff member 
and the total group are set and commonly 
uhderstcHHl* 



c. 



a. 
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Ouicotne 

The program and its staff arc ready 
to receive ami service students^ 



» 
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Needed equipment* forms* i^pplies« and 
tnatertals have been received and inven- 
toried and are ready for use* I . 

f. The master schedule* student lists* and 
activity Hsts have been prepared* checked 
for accuracy* and disseminated, 

g. Management information and control 
systems have been prepared and are ready 
for use- 

h. Prc^am expenditures are compared with 
budget allocations* and* if necessary, a 
revised expenditure plan is created* 

3.92 The district should review the operational status 
' with the program advisory group* 




> 



4.00 Operate the ttrst cycle ol |irogriiin activities* 



riic Tirst cycle i>f opyational activities shoulil be viewed as a shakedown cruise for the program* 
MiiiuigciiHMit emphasis should U- placed i>u identifying breakdowns and slippages and on taking 
ci>rrective actii>n. l-irst cycle activities and ex|X'riences should be used to improve the Second Hjuarter 
i)|H*ratii)n. 



Outcome 



I irst cycle operations ate completed and seci>nd cycle activities, including student/ staff, and 
resiuuie site schedules and pri>grams and revisions in initi^il plans, are prepared* • 
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Task Scatenieht 



4.10 Monitor t4ic iiiiplcincntatioa 



The foUowing checks should be 
made at the coiiiniencemeut of 
priigraiu operatton:^: 

a. Have all the necessary re- 
source sites for first -cycle 
career explorations been re- 
cruited and have learning 
programs, for each site been 
developed? 

b. Have all the resource sites 
necessary for first n^uarter 
career speciaUzations been 
recruited and has a learning 
c<>ntract for each student 
Wen developed? * 

c* Have students been enrolled 
in the ARC and what plans 
have been made for il^eir 
placetncnt? 

d- Has student profile infor- 
mation been disseminated to 
each participating resource 
site and to program staff? 
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Have 5;tu(lcnts been aligned 
to iiuliviilual atui group 
CiHtim*liitg? 

Have I lie master seheiluK v 
St udeiii Si heiiules, staff 
siiiedules, aiul activity lists 
been ei>ni|>leteil aiul ilis- 
Si tiiinatci!? 

Has tiifi>riuatii>u on re 
si)uree site learning activities 
bivn ilisseniinateil ti) the 
AlU. aiul (>uiilanie staffs? 

Have stuileiit tiles anil ti)iil- 
ers been preparcil f*>r the 
priigrani staff? 

I)i> stitilents know where, 
when« ti> wliiHin antl hi)w ti) 
repi>rt ? 



A iiu)niti>rii\g system, whether repi)rts (fri)in staff, 
stuilonts, parents^ or resi>tirec-site participants) anclA>r 
ixrsinial i>bservation i>t activities, Ms essential ti) 
ileterinine if the pri)gram is |(oing as planncil and if 
corrective actii>n is necessary, Tl^e |>ri>grani ail mints* 
trati>r shi>ulil: / 

4 J 1 Insure that numiti^ring i>l resource-site pri>g;riini$ 
by rcsiHircc CiK>riiinati>rs is sufficient, but iMi 
excdssive. Fi>r example, at the beginning i>f the 
pri>^am a resimn^e Ci)i>rilinati)r slu)ulil ptiibably 
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spend more time at a resource site monitoring 
its activities than would be necessary after the 
program has stabilized. Although some resource- 
site participants may want a resource coordina^ 
tor to be present at all times when students are 
on site« meeting this need Would result 
excessive and impractical monitoring* 

4.12 l>ctcrmine that the operation of the ARC is 
individualized* |t is very easy for teachers who 
are comfortable with classroom teaching style 
and behavior to revert to this mode« 

4.13 Determine whether the initial group guidance 
missions are assisting students in making smooth 
transitions into the program. ' 



Outcome 



The adm inist ralor dctortuincs 
whether the program is gi>ing as 
planned and takes COYtcctivc action^ 
if necessary. 
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Task Staietiietit 




4.20 I tupliMiio nt recordkeeping 
and re|>*>rting systems. 



A planned^ systcnutie flow of in- 
(i>rn)ation is essential to the ad> 
niinistratDr Information needs and 
re|H>rting requirements and time- 
line\ have been previously estab- 
lished. The role ot the pn>gram 
admttustrj^iti>r is to see that res^x>n 
nihilities are krtown, fixed, and 
met. In any pn>grani similar to 
RUS (farcer education, wlitch uses 
a wide variety i>f gei^raphically 
dis|K'rsed resource sitcs^ timely and 
accurate informatii>n on students^ 
their progress, and pu>gram events 
is ot critical importance. However, 
the decentralized and gei>graphi- 
cally disperscnl nature i>l the pro- 
gram increases the difficulty i>f 
efficiendy ohtaitiing needed infor- 
niation* 
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Part of the information needs of the adminigtrator 
uiay be satisfied by the evaluation system; however^ 
the administrator should insure that respdQ^ble per- 
sonnel : 

4.21 Obtain and record student attendance infor- 
mation. 

4.22 Obtain and record student progress information 
from resource sites, guidance groups, and the 
ARC 

.4.23 Obtain student assessment of resource-site activ- 
ities and disseminate to sites (if this is a part of 
the internal evaluation or monitoring design). 

4.24 Insure that student activities are being recorded 
in appropriate files* 



Outcxime 



The admintstiati>r receives accurate 
and ttuwly information to main- 
tain* revise, and improve the pro- 
gram. 
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Task Sialciiieiu » 

4.30 linplcincitt incchanistns for x 
parental iiivolvctncnt* 

RBS Career Educatiou reptcsents 
an educational form with which 
nH>st parents are unfamiliar. It is 
vital that parents o( participating 
students understand and "^pport 
the program. The administrator 
would be well advised to actively 
seek the involvement and support 
i>t parents* rather than to passively 
wait for parents to express pro- 
gram-related problems and con 
cerns. H program contacts with 
parents are restricted to student 
t^'^n'oblenis* the success of the pro- 
gram is jeopardized. Parents should 
be given a. full orientation to the 
program and should be treated as 
active participants in its further 
development and implementation. 

pulcoiiie 

Parents have a full understanding of 
the program and serve as well-in- 
formed advocates in its further de- 
velopment and implementation. 



Task Statement 



4*40 Implcmeiit mechanisms for 
promoting prc^ram identity 
and esprit on the part of staff 
and students. 

Staff and students in the pri^am 
should feel a ^particular identity 
with and allegiance to it. Simply 
providing quality learning experi- 
ences is not sufficient to develop 
^ this sense of identity and esprit. 
Since students will be taking 
courses in other school programs « 
they nuy feel as if they are neither 
fish nor fowl* 



Outcome 

Both students and staff have devel- 
oped a program identity and esprit 
which are constructive in terms ol 
the relations within the program 
and the program's relations with 
the host sdiool 
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Task Staleiiiciit 



4.50 Prepare for nccoiuI -cycle ac- 
tivuie&. 



In RBS (-areer lUliieatUMU statf aiul 
sluiients are siiuuhaneously iniple- 
utetitiitg present activities anil pre- 
paring tor the next cycle of activ 
ittes. Tlie proj!;ranrs concept anil 
supporting processes ilo niH permit 
tlie completion of one. cycle of 
activities before preparation for the 
next cycle can bi^in. Uotli sets of 
activities aie concurrent. 



The following activities sIiouUl be com|>lcted during 
each cycle: 

4. 51 lilontify iniliviiliial student needs and interests 
in terms of rcsource-siie activities for the next 
cycle. 

4.52 Kecroit additional resource sites as nceiled. 



i 



4.53 Complete student selection of second-cycle re- 
simree-site activities. 

4.54 Revise second-cycle plans for Career Guidance 
ami the ARC, as needed. 



261 
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Outionie 



4.55 (A)tnplctc second-iijiuirter schedules for students, 
staff, and resource sites* 

4.56 Notify all affected parties of changes re<|utrcd 
by second-cycle activities. 



The progratn is prepared to opera- 
tionaltzc sccoiul-cytle activities. 



6^- 
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Task Statement ^ 

4.6() Review the program's opera- 
tion, plans, and changes with 
^ the program advisory group 
at regularly scheduled inter- 
' vals-- 



Ou a regularly scheduled basis, the ' 
^^irograni advisory group should re- 
view the prt^ram's operat;ion, 
plans, and changes* Maji>r changes 
should be^rought to the group 
before, not after, they are imple- 
mented. The group itself may pro- 
. pose major changes. This review 
process is an essential element of 
school connnunity cooperatioti in 
the development and operation of 
• the program. ' ^. 

f 

J>utcomc 

Second-cycle plans have benefited 
from the advisory, group's review, 
and the advisory giroup has been 
able to influence program activ-' 
ities* ^ - • 



03 



5.00 Operate the second aiiil succejisivc cycles of program activities* 



During tlic sicoiu! cycle, student involveinetit in sjx^cializatioii should iiUTcasi* and some initial 
evaluation ot the program hy students and staff should bf available. The major Kicus of the second cycle 
is snnply adjustment toward stabilization although articulation of cluster coursi^s and the development 
ol liatsons between ARti staff and the si jiooPs subject area teachers should have begun. 



Outcome . • 

Initial imple A ntation problems and inadequacies are corrected. The ellectiven^ss and elficiency of the 
pri>gramate increased. 



«t»t MM t «*\vvf • ^» (m 
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6.00 ^F.valuatc the pirograiii and its components* 



Pri>graiu strengths and wcaknes||s should be identified on the basis of vahd and reliable data. 
Evaluation, if pri>pcrly conductcu and -itnplenKMited, can provide such data and assist in their 
interpretation. KBS ("areer Education has undergone rjgorou^ evaluation at the pilot site Data on the 
prograniV perfornwnce are needed' in three caiegQrics: (l)^tudent outcomes, (2) pri^rain outcomes, 
and (3) effects oti the host schooL Data on the first -year operation will not provide conclusive evidence 
in any ol these categories, but are useful as an interim fiieasure of success* These evaluation activities are 
related ti) "isieps 3;72 and 3*75 above. s 



Outcome 



Assessments of the effectiveness i>f the program and Aeeded improvements are reached on the basis of 
valnl and retuible data. 



ft 1 I <«VAlU»tlllO (|4N'l%t«>l|V 

ti ttHtttittMNit iMlnmuM*»tNMt u ImhIuIii \ 
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Taftk Statenieitl 



6A0 Finalize the typi* of deci- 
sions which can be assisted 
« 

by evahiation findings, when 
these decisions nuist be 
inade^ and the type of evalu-* 
atii>n and information which 
will provide assistance jn^dc- 
cision -making. 



In its implementation pro|H>sal, 
the district indicated some conv 
mitinents and plans in regard to 
evaluation. These conuuitments 
and |Jans slumld be reviewed, up* 
dated, and finalized. 



Outcoitie 

* 

The district has established criteria 
for the evaluation design o( its 
pri>gram. 



^ 6' 7 
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Task HialcitHMii 



6.20 l-inali/c ;irrangcmcnt% with 
RBS for assist;^ II cc in evalu- 



auoii. 



RBS has ilcvclopcil ati evaluation 
lapahility (or aiul is iiitorostccl iti 
the cvaKiatioii rcsuhs ot the pro 
^ra'iii. I'or ititi>riuatioii on available 
e V a I u a t ion servii es; si'e R BS 

i:ari j:r hducaVidn: hvalu 

ATK>N (;UII)i: anil the pamphlet 
i>n RliS {'.valuation Services toi 
I'ateer I'Mucatioiu 



Oulvuntc 



Speeihc responsibilities between 
RBS anil the ilistrtet foi evaluation 
arc agreeil up.on. 



» 



Task St at cum: lit 



6.30 Schedule and niake arrange- 
# nicnts for the post -testing of 
students and the ad minis 
rat ion o( nistriuiKMits to 
^ parents, ^taff, an<l resource- 
site participants- 

Once basic evahiation decisions are 
nude and instrunwnts are reviewed 
and agreed upon, the district must 
schedule and tnake the h>gistti*aJ 
arrangements for the adniinistra- 
tioh oi the instruments, including 
securijig the cooperation of 
at fee ted parties^ , 



Outcome 



l);Ues, times, plates, and respon- 
sibilities tor the administration of 
mstruinents are determined. This 
ndornution is disseinin^t^'d toat* 
lected parties* 



Task Statouriit 



().4p Manaj»c the |m>s( trsting ot 
sUhIoiUs aiul clu* ailiiiinisira 

tU>ll ot illStlllllHMItS. 

rhf tUstriit insures that thr 
planned siheilnlo anil arrange 
UKMits an: siiuj>uU>usly h>lK>wcil- 

• * » 

(hit ionic 

-Nieilcil data arc ohlyiiniil in a 
tcliablr anil valid uiannri. 
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6.50 Analy/c and syiilhcsi/v oval 
uatii>u liala tor usi*ful fiiul 
iiigx ami iiissiMuiuato fiiulin^s 
tor review aiui rcactu>n. 



Whrtlur RUS and/or the disuiit 
processes (i.e analyzes Atn\ 
synthesi/es) evaluation data, the 
district should insure that findings 
are re|H>rted in a useful and helpful 
manner. Evaluation findings are of 
little t>r no use uidess they are 
disseminated tt> appropriate audi 
ences for revk^w. 



Outc<nne 

Uvauiation findings arc preparetl 
and disseminated to the progtam\ 
audiences for review and react it>n. 
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l ask StatcHU nt 

6.60 Ucilt/i- cvaluatiDii iiiultngs 
M\i\ u\u tioii U> tluiu to nil 
|>i ovc t lu- program aiul I o 
make soiiH- dci isioiis aUxtl 
( 111- program '% vi tec I ivcncss 
aiul i-f Tu ic|d< y- 

I hi- (listru t has prepared evalua 
tion fiiuiings on tlie program and 
has received leaetion to these find 
mgs fioiii "upprt>priate aiulieiues. 
The distiur should now utili/e this 
intoiiuat ion to make some deci 
sions about the elteetiveiiess aiul 
efliiieiicy of the program and ti> 
make needed inipioveiiK'iits in the 
pn>gi aiiK 

(hitcoiiK* ' * 

rhe distiict leaches some loiuhi 
sions about the program s vHcC 
tiveiiess and eJliciency an<l identi 
ties the areas in and iiy^anN hy 
which the program can be im 
proved. 
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7 AH) (loiiiiiiciicc pUnniiig/iiiiplcnieniatioii tasks for next yearns program. 

The ilistrict considers the long term future of the program and plans for its second year of o^vration. 
Tile district sliould tletennine whether the first-year operation is taking the pn^runi where the district 
desires it to go, hi terms ol second year planning^ most of ^he planning/implementation tasks* vliouJd l>c 
recycled for decisK>ii and action. The district should decide upon its immediate (Jan^ for the expansion 
and extension of the program. 

Out conic 

The district embarks on planniiig/inipletnentation for the second year of o|H*ration. 



(X)tsri iNiiiN<; i>i:vi:ix)pmi:n r ani> i hi: rbs pr(x;ram 

KliS i!AKl{|'.R IJ>U(;A'I*K>N ks being tinplcinciUcil in a siTicN of ficlil tests it>iuUii:tcd under tliv 
auspices ol the National In.stuuto ol I'iUuattoii from 1975 This series of fioKl texts is exiKHteil to 

validate the tnulin|;s of the pilot test, uleiitify aililitioiial effeets ami necessary adaptations^ anil ileinonstrate 
the feasibility of the program tn a luiniber of different settings* Ilie Philadelphut pilot program will also be 
continuing us development, particularly with resjx*ct ti> the establishment i>f a clearinghouse of available 
community re^i^utces for scKoi>l use (a pii>iei t undertaken by the <>reater Philadelphia (liafnber of (^^mnierce 
and fuiuled by the U.S. Office of tvducation) and the articulation of'tlicir program with i^^her career 
development and experiential lourses. 

rhe results of the field tests, as well as new developments in the pilot program, will |^vi<lc the basis for 
revision t>f ptogi':im materials and services toward more effective implementation in various settings. 'Hiey will 
also provide the initial inputs for the ileinonstration network activities of districts unplcincntiiig KUS 

(:ari;i:r KinfCAi ioN. 

RUN (TARI:1;R UDlK'AriDN is the initt;ition of a process of Ci>ntinuing local development. T\\c 
program emphasizes lt>cal initiatives in the development of pfogram activities, in the articulation of these 
activitrs with existing programs, and in the ileterminat)^>n of Itual approaches to the reorganization of the 
school lurru ulum. *liie installation of the program ^>rt>vitles school^ with t>rgani/ed community support and 
moiiKMitum li>r continuing developnuMit and, particularly, for further uttli/atioii of comnumity resources. 
Realr/ing the potential of eoniiminity lestnirces (including the school) will retpiirc the conmritinent of 
leadership, iinH\ and real support*1>y Uuli the scfitK>ls and the community. While the implementation of KUS 
("ARrr.R IU)lK;ArU)N results in an eftVitive program for studeiUs, many of the incentives for community 
participation involve additional li>nget term goals. (\>ininunity parut ip^uits have consistently denionsttated a 
willirigncss to refine o|Krational programs to realize thesi* lt>ng term goals. In iinplemtMiting RBS DARKER 
KDUCA I ION, the schools must m>t expect a solution, but rather a direct ion tt> lollop to achieve their goals. 
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Tlu pul>lu.uu>n of RBS <:ARI:HK EDUCATION: IMHLKMENTATION IM.ANNINO 
(il.'IDl". has hvon tuiuUHl in part by tin- Vocational Education Act (I*. L. 8910, Title 
IV) as miikmhKhI in 1*>()H, ni «.oo|h ration with thr National Institute of Ktlucation, 
un<!ei research contract #Nlv<' 004-001 1. The opinions CK pressed in this publication 
do not nctessaiily rellcct the (V)sition or ptilicy of the National ln!jtitmt of 
Lducaii«>n. and no official cndorsenunt by the National Institute of Bducation 
should be interred. 
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